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Intergroup Conflicts and: their 
| Settlement ¢ 


O. KAHN-FREUND 











customarily used for their settlement. It will in the first place be 
necessary to discuss the question how far such disputes are intergroup 
conflicts, i.e. conflicts between groups of workers (employees) and of employers. 
The subject-matter of industrial relations is to. a very large extent the formula- 
tion and enforcement of standards of wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment: in order to understand the nature of intergroup conflicts we shall 
therefore have to consider, in the second place, the gradual evolution of these 
standards and their crystallization. In the course of the development of 
labour-management relations there evolves out of the process of collective 
bargaining a body of more or less permanent autonomous institutions: this 
“ institutionalization ”’ of intergroup relations will be the third topic discussed 
in this paper. It is against this background that we can seek to understand 
the nature of intergroup conflicts, and in particular the relation between 
conflicts concerning the maintenance of existing and those concerning the 
creation of new standards. In considering the methods used for the settlement 
of such conflicts we shall have to distinguish between autonomy and state 
legislation as alternative bases of norm creation and enforcement, and.we shall 
then have to make the same distinction in relation to the procedures designed 
to prevent or to terminate disputes. As regards both autonomous and state- 
created settlement methods we shall have to examine the choice of the personnel 
charged with their application and the gradual substitution of permanent 
institutions for ad hoc methods. Finally we must say a word about the 
general relation between intergroup autonomy and the law under contemporary 
conditions. 3 
It goes without saying that no more than a bird’s eye view of these vast 
topics can be given in this paper, and that many and indeed most of the 
general observations presented here require qualification in the light of the 


‘T= paper is intended to deal with labour disputes and with methods 


1 A paper prepared for the congress of the International Sociological Association at Liége, 
August, 1953. 
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manifold and often divergent experiences of different countries. What is 
offered here is no more than a basis for discussion. 


I. CoNFLICT AS A FACTOR IN GROUP FORMATION AND IN CRYSTALLIZING 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


So much has collective bargaining in modern industrial conditions become 
the normal method of settling wages and other conditions of employment 
that labour disputes are generally regarded as intergroup conflicts. This is 
especially true where, as in Britain and on the European Continent, it is 


customary for trade unions to bargain not with individual firms but with J 


employers’ associations and where, consequently, conflicts in the field of 
labour-management relations are apt to take the form of disputes between 
organized groups on both sides. But even where, as e.g. in the United States, 
“ industry-wide ” bargaining is the exception and collective agreements are, 
in most cases, concluded between unions and individual employers, labour 


conflicts are normally “ collective ’’ conflicts in that they involve a multitude J 


of employment relations. It is true that everywhere the contract of employ- 
ment remains the legal basis of the relation between the individual employer 
and the individual employee, but in the vast majority of cases that contract 
is no more than an empty frame. The substance of the mutual rights of em- 
ployer and employee is withdrawn from their individual decisions and left 
to the outcome of negotiations between their groups, i.e. of collective bargain- 
ing. Employer and employee decide whether or not they wish to enter into 
a contractual relationship. The content of that relationship however is 
determined by collective action. Hence it appears at first sight to be a valid 
generalization to say that disputes about the substance of labour-management 
relations are in the nature of things disputes between groups or between a 
group or groups and an individual firm. 

Nevertheless this generalization is misleading. It tends to obscure a 
cardinal feature of labour-management relations. This is the fact that, in 
this as in other spheres of life, it is the conflict itself which gives rise to the 
formation and consolidation of groups and to the establishment of the relevant 
social relations as group relations. To be sure, conflicts develop out of group 
relations, but at the same time, group relations develop out of conflicts, and 
it is more correct to say that labour-management disputes tend to develop 
into intergroup conflicts than that they have that character from the outset. 
By characterizing labour disputes as group conflicts one is in danger of con- 
veying the impression that such disputes presuppose the existence of estab- 
lished and coherent groups. This impression would be wrong. 

As a matter of history, any attempt to determine whether trade unions 
grow out of strikes or strikes out of the formation of trade unions would be 
equivalent to an effort to solve the conundrum about the chronological pre- 
cedence of the hen or the egg. Primitive strikes usually originate in the 





spontaneous’ action of workers who are dissatisfied with their conditions, but 
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every Strike is a concerted action, i.e. it presupposes some understanding and 
organization, however amorphous and ephemeral. As the Webbs have shown,[1] 
trade unions arose, in Britain at any rate, frequently out of such ad hoc fighting 
alliances between workers. The ambiguity of the French term “ coalition ”[2] 
illustrates the same point. Such primitive associations were, in the first 
place, normally directed against a single employer, but other employers in the 
same locality or trade might come to his assistance and organize a lockout 
in order to increase the pressure on the workers. The lockout no less than the 
strike requires an understanding, a concerted action, as soon as it transcends 
an individual firm. Thus, on the employers’ as well as on the workers’ side 
the formation of organized groups may be the outcome of the conflict itself. 
In labour-management relations conflict is very much the “father of all 
things ”’. 

While groups are thus frequently born as fighting organizations, their 
emergence and crystallization may and often does lead to further and more 
bitter struggles. One of the main objects of labour disputes, especially during 
the more primitive stages of the evolution, is the formation and recognition 
of the groups themselves: the first battle trade unions have often had to fight 
was the battle for collective bargaining, i.e. for their own recognition as the 
employers’ bargaining partners.[3] That recognition is usually the result of 
conflict, i.e. it is through strife not only that groups are established but also 
that labour relations are transformed into intergroup relations. Very often 
employers refuse to have any dealings with unions and insist on using to the 
full their superiority in bargaining power in relation to the individual worker. 
It is only when the employer has given up the claim to be “ Herr im Hause”’, 
“master in his own house ”’, that labour relations can legitimately be called 
intergroup relations and labour disputes intergroup conflicts. Thus early 
conflicts are often fought out with the object of establishing the intergroup 
nature of the conflict itself. 

Needless to say, here as in most evolutions, the so-called “ primitive ” 
patterns survive as vestiges and co-exist with the more highly developed 
forms. Disputes about union recognition are not unknown even in the most 
mature societies, e.g. in contemporary Britain.[4] In the United States they 
were, until the New Deal and during its early years, of common occurrence.[5] 
In Britain trade-union recognition was achieved almost entirely by “industrial” 
action, i.e. the modern pattern of collective labour relations was established 
through the growing strength of the unions themselves and through the 
increasing insight on the part of the employers into the advantage of collective 
bargaining from the point of view of maintaining peace in industry and also of 
regulating the conditions under which they themselves compete. It is above 
all the British development which demonstrates the creative force of conflict 
in the forming of the patterns of conffict themselves. Elsewhere, e.g. in the 
United States,[6] in France,[7] in Germany,[8] the unions secured their recogni- 
tion to a considerable extent through the intervention of legislation or through 
“ treaties ’ concluded between representatives of the union movement and of 
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employers’ interest as a whole on an inter-industrial national basis. In these 
countries the partly “ political” origin of union recognition has left its per- 
manent mark on the pattern of intergroup conflicts and their settlement : the 
role of the law in these matters has remained very much more conspicuous than 
it is in Britain, 

Union recognition is insolubly connected with the abandonment of 
practices designed to undermine group loyalty, such as individual agreements 
between employers and workers barring union membership (‘‘ yellow-dog ” 
contracts, the ‘‘ document ’’), and the formation of groups (“ company unions ”’) 
ostensibly representing the interests of the workers but in fact dominated by an 
employer or by employers. In the United States an elaborate body of law 
and administration had to be devised and operated in order to expunge such 
“ unfair labour practices ”’ [9] and in Germany [10] some of them had to be pro- 
hibited by law and even by the Constitution. This means that action taken 
by one side to prevent or attack the operation of labour relations as intergroup 
relations has been made illegal. But even where, as in Britain, such action 
is not suppressed by legal sanctions, it meets with widespread condemnation. 
The infrequency of its occurrence is not only due to the operation of tangible 
“ social sanctions ”’ (strike, etc.), but also to the growth, beneath the surface 
of the institutional guarantees of collective bargaining, of something like a 
code of industrial morality demanding mutual group recognition on both 
sides.[I1] 

In the long run, the growing consistency and strength of the organizations 
on both sides and the emergence of established collective relations will make 
for industrial peace. It will supplant deliberate and more effective pressure 
for spontaneous action. The strike and the lockout will become the sparingly 
used ‘‘ ultima ratio” in the arsenal of the groups. Eventually this may lead 
to a situation in which the element of spontaneity appears in the intragroup 
rather than in the intergroup sphere: the dissatisfaction of the workers may 
be directed against the union itself on account of the deliberateness and 
moderation of its action. It may find expression in ‘“‘ unofficial ” or ‘“‘ wildcat ” 
strikes, i.e. labour conflicts conducted on the workers’ side by spontaneous and 
ephemeral “‘ strike committees ’’ frowned upon by the recognized unions. At 
this point the story of the eternal dialectic of spontaneity and organization in 
labour relations may return to its beginning: this danger of a relapse into 
more primitive forms of conduct is inherent in the rigidity of the social patterns 
of the labour dispute at the highest point of its development. 


II. EvoLuTION OF STANDARDS AND CODIFICATION OF Norms 


As labour-management relations develop through the processes of collective 
bargaining, they give rise to a body of fiorms designed to regulate the conduct 
of the groups themselves and of their members. Nothing is more erroneous 
than to regard intergroup conflicts in labour relations as no more than maladies 
of the body politic. Out of the “ peace treaties” terminating those conflicts 
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and intended to prevent future disputes there emerge codes of norms, norms 
codifying existing and laying down new industrial customs. Labour conflicts 
lead to collective bargaining, collective bargaining leads to collective agree- 
ments. No matter whether they constitute “law” in the accepted sense, 
ie. whether the state supports them with its sanctions, they enable the jurist 
and the sociologist to study the growth of standards of conduct from primitive 
to elaborate patterns: they ought to be of primary interest to the social 
anthropologists. 

The collective standards which thus largely evolve as a result of conflicts 
are of two kinds. Without attracting any legal significance to these terms, 
one may call them “ contractual” and “ normative” standards. ‘“ Con- 


, tractual”’ standards are those which govern the behaviour of the groups 


themselves, e.g. the obligation to keep the peace, i.e. not to strike or to lock 
out with the intention of changing the terms agreed upon, whether that 
obligation be undertaken expressly or implicitly and whether, as in Britain, 
it is of a purely social character, or, as in Germany, France and the United 
States, it is a contractual obligation in the legal sense. Other contractual 
standards may refer to the behaviour of the groups in relation to their own 
members, e.g. there may be an implied obligation to induce the members to 
conform with the normative terms of the agreement or at any rate to do 
nothing td induce them not to do so: the formulation of intergroup standards 
is liable to have its repercussions, possibly even legal repercussions in the 
intragroup sphere. Finally, there may be mutual undertakings to establish 
and maintain, and also to finance, joint institutions, hiring halls, pension 
funds, conciliation councils or arbitration boards, and, as mentioned. below, 
this is a matter which is of increasing importance and which raises issues of 
principle. 

“‘ Normative ” standards are those designed to regulate the conduct of 
individuals : wages clauses are a common example. All collective bargaining 
aims at the formulation of norms for the guidance of individual employers and 
individual workers. In this sense it is, as it were, not a contract-making, but a 
legislative process. It is, or tends to be, autonomous bilateral legislation. 
No more is meant by this phrase than that those who conclude a collective 
agreement, i.e. the union and employers’ association or individual employer, 
intend to regulate the rights and duties of persons who are not themselves 
active participants in the bargaining process, i.e. the individual workers and, 
where an employers’ association is a bargaining partner, individual employers. 
This “‘ rule-making ”’ character is inherent in the collective bargaining process, 
quite irrespective of the degree of legal effect which the state attaches to the 
rules made in the autonomous sphere. These autonomous rules may be and 
usually are of two different varieties : they may seek to regulate the conditions 
under which certain persons may or may not enter into employment relation- 
ships or else they may regulate the terms on which they are to be employed, i.e. 
they may either affect the pre-conditions of the making of contracts of employ- 
ment, the allocation of “ jobs’, or the content of those contracts, the rights 
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and duties attached to “‘ jobs”. An agreement reserving certain job categories 
to skilled workers or to male workers or restricting the number of apprentices 
belongs to the first category and so does the closed shop agreement proprio sensu, 
i.e. the agreement that only members of a trade union or of trade unions of a 
particular kind or of any trade union should be employed. Agreements about 
wages, hours of work, holidays with pay, codes of discipline, dismissals and 
“ seniority ”’ of employment, pensions funds, etc., belong to the second category. 
One may call these two types of intergroup norms conditions of hiring and 
terms of employment. The former are, in the nature of things, directed to 
the employers only, the latter are directed to both employers and employees 
and intended to become terms of their individual contracts. With some 
hesitation one may venture the general observation that, as intergroup relations 
in industry reach a higher level of maturity, the emphasis sometimes shifts 
from the regulation of entry into jobs to that of the rights and duties connected 
with the jobs themselves. Generally speaking, one may say that conditions 
of hiring are a form of insurance against unemployment, an attempt to restrict 
supply of labour in a given market, and that their practical importance is 
inversely proportional to the level of demand. This and the exigencies of war 
and post-war conditions have induced the unions in Britain to permit a great 
deal of “ dilution ’’ of work,[12] i.e. to waive the application of conditions of 
hiring so as to admit a wider circle of persons to skilled employment. In 
America the law has proscribed the closed shop as a condition of entry but, 
in certain circumstances, permitted the “union shop” which is a term of 
employment according to which the worker has to join the union after a certain 
time.[13] Terms of employment are liable to increase in scope: the stronger 
the unions become, the more will they be able to insist on an expansion of the 
terms which are subject to collective regulation. Not only time rates of wages, 
but also piece rates will increasingly be drawn within its orbit (although in 
some cases the collective fixing of piece rates has, as a matter of history, been 
the starting point of collective bargaining, e.g. in the English textile in- 
dustry,[14] and it will increasingly cover matters such as holidays with pay, 
pensions, amenities of employment, etc. Above all: it will, where employee 
representation at workshop level is not regulated’ by law (as it is e.g. in 
France [15] and in Germany [16]), comprise the organization of shop stewards 
and work committees, as e.g. in the British engineering industry,[17] or the 
arbitration of “ grievance disputes ” at plant or workshop level as e.g. in the 
American automobile industry.[18] More than that, it will be used for 
the organization of ‘‘ joint consultation ”’ on the efficiency and productivity of 
the industry itself, a development much in the forefront, e.g. in the British 
nationalized industries.[19] 

Not only the substance but also the scope of application of intergroup 
standards has been continuously expanded. It has been expanded in the 
territorial sense : in Britain one can trace a development from local to district 
and from district to nation-wide bargaining,[20] and similar tendencies have 
been at work on the Continent.[21] The growth of industrial unionism, e.g. 
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in Britain and in Germany, has been an important factor in this extension of 
the bargaining unit. Nor has this extension been seriously impeded by 
“jurisdictional”, ie. intragroup, rivalries on the workers’ side, such as 
demarcation disputes between unions or friction between craft and industrial 
unions: these difficulties have been overcome partly by voluntary intragroup 
settlement [22] and partly by the formation of federations of unions for the 
purpose of bargaining or by joint bargaining on the part of unfederated 
unions.[23] Similar developments have occurred on the employers’ side. 
The result is that on both sides the bargaining group not infrequently consists 
of several organizations, i.e. the scope of the agreed standards transcends that 
of any singleorganization or group. 

The norms or standards which result from intergroup negotiations are 
primarily intended to confer rights and to impose duties upon the members 
of the groups themselves. A trade union “ represents’ its members and no 
one else, an employers’ association “ represents”’ those firms which have 
joined it and not “ outside ”’ firms. It is true that unions often insist on the 
application of the agreed standards, e.g. of wages, to unorganized workers, 
but they do so not because they owe any duty to them but because they wish 
to protect their members against competition in the labour market. The 
scope of application of collective intergroup standards is thus determined by 
the autonomous decision of the groups themselves. It is for the groups to 
determine whom they wish to ‘“‘ represent’. This vital principle of autonomy 
in group representation can be allowed to operate in societies which are fairly 
homogeneous and in which racial or religious prejudices manifest themselves 
not in discrimination in admission to the unions, -but in resistance to immigra- 
tion. It is in this connection noteworthy that the only legislative enactment 
in Britain to be directed against discrimination by unions refers to the protec- 
tion of political dissentients.[24] Moreover, the principle of autonomy ‘in 
group representation presupposes a measure of unity of the trade-union move- 
ment as a whole: where two or more trade-union movements are in active 
competition there is a danger lest this principle be used as a weapon against 
rival unions, i.e. so as to place their members at a disadvantage. It is for 
reasons such as these that in the United States the principle of autonomy in 
group representation does not operate in the same way as in Europe. There 
the “‘ bargaining unit ” can be, and frequently is, defined by an administrative 
procedure.[25] Where this has been done, the union is the statutory repre- 
sentative of all employees belonging to that unit, i.e. of all workers belonging 
to the plant, class, or craft which forms the unit, irrespective of whether they 
are members of this or of any union and irrespective of whether the union which 
is the statutory representative would have wished to represent any particular 
member of the bargaining unit. The statutory representative is, where there 
are rival union claims, determined by an election and that election serves in 
effect the samme objective which in Europe is served by the autonomous group 
decision regarding the scope of its own representative function in intergroup 
relations. As a bargaining representative a union has, in America, “ powers 
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comparable to those possessed by a legislative body both to create.and restrict 
the rights of those whom it represents”. And—this is essential—to this 
power there corresponds “‘ at least as exacting a duty to protect equally the 
interests of the members of the craft as the Constitution imposes upon a 
legislature to give equal protection to the interests of those for whom it legis- 
lates ’.[26] The practical importance of all this became apparent when the 
Supreme Court used this legal duty of the unions as a lever to counteract the 
operation of colour bars established by some unions.[27] The law cannot 
prevent unions from discriminating in admission to membership but it has 
sought to ensure that membership is irrelevant from the point of view of the 
enjoyment of rights founded on collective bargaining. 

As has been pointed out it is in Europe the policy of unions often to insist 
upon the application of intergroup standards to workers who are not members 
of the union and whom it does not therefore represent. These norms therefore 
tend to confer rights and to impose duties upon an unspecified number of 
persons, i.e. all workers within the territorial and occupational ambit of the 
collective norms. Intergroup standards are liable to assume the character- 
istics of what the Webbs have called a ‘“‘ common rule ”’,[28] i.e. their social 
function approaches that of state-created standards, such as minimum wage 
orders. This function is, as will be shown below, in many countries supported 
by legal sanctions of varying character and importance. 

This tendency is reinforced by the fact that in Europe, in contradistinc- 
tion to America, labour relations are normally genuine “ intergroup ”’ relations, 
i.e. that unions bargain with employers’ associations and not with individual 
firms, although, as monopolistic enterprise grows both in the public and in the 
private sphere, bargaining with individual concerns increasingly supplants 
intergroup bargaining.[29] The distinction between collective bargaining by 
single enterprises and bargaining by employers’ associations has little signi- 
ficance as regards the nature of labour disputes and the methods of settlement. 
Wage disputes do not differ in nature whether they arise in one undertaking or 
in an entire industry consisting of a smaller or larger number of firms, and the 
methods of negotiation, conciliation, arbitration, etc., are available in both 
cases. Nevertheless the economic and social effect of the standards laid down 
as a result of a settlement is different where a group of employers appears as a 
bargaining partner. Where this is the case, the groups will be inclined to 
consider the agreed standards not only as a “ common rule” for all workers 
concerned, but also for all employers, irrespective of whether they are members 
of the bargaining association. This will especially be the case where the 
organizations on both sides are “ representative respectively of substantial 
proportions of the employers and workers engaged ”’ [30] in the industry and 
district, where they are “les organizations syndicales les plus représenta- 
tives ’’,[31] or where the collective agreement has, within its territorial and 
occupational ambit, attained an “ dberwiegende Bedeutung . .-. fir die 
Gestaltung der Arbettsbedingungen ’’.[32] Such intergroup standards are liable 
to be regarded as a “‘law” for the industry, requiring to be obeyed by all 
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employers and workers, no matter whether the law of the land imposes its 
own sanctions or leaves it to the groups themselves to enforce the norms by 
such social sanctions as are at their disposal. 

The great practical importance of this lies in the fact that where em- 
ployers’ associations appear as the unions’ bargaining partners, the agreed 
norms regulate, in certain limits, the conditions under which the. various 
employers compete in a market. Collective agreements always produce an 
effect in the “‘ intragroup ” sphere in so far as the workers are concerned, and 
this elimination of competition between the workers is one of their primary 
functions.[33] Where an employers’ association is party to the agreement, 
this ‘‘ intragroup ”’ effect also operates among the employers. The fixing of a - 
minimum level of wages or a maximum level of hours will affect the power of 
each member of the employer group to underbid any other member, and thus 
reduce his desire to undercut the collective level of wages or to exceed the 
agreed maximum of hours. Collective bargaining on an “ industry-wide ”’ 
basis enlists the self-interest of the group members on the employers’ side in 
the maintenance of collective standards by outsiders and thus enhances the 
expectations of the unions to enforce the agreed standards as the “law of 
the trade”. The intragroup effect of the settlement is likely to reinforce 
its regulative force in the intergroup sphere. 

From this point of view it is very significant whether or not collective 
norms are established as intergroup standards proprio sensu. If they are, the 
“ code”’ is likely to create a wide area of community of interest between the 
groups on both sides. Either group acquires a vested interest in the com- 
prehensiveness and strength of the other. In the British boot-making industry 
the printed collective agreements contain an exhortation by which the unions 
urge the employers to join the association and the employers’ association urges 
the workers to join the union.[34] Under such conditions union policies 
directed against unorganized labour will no longer meet with a hostile response 
on the part of the employers, and it will be unnecessary for the unions to seek 
to crystallize such policies in formal ‘“‘ closed shop ”’ agreements. This is one 
reason (but not the only one) why the problem of “ union security ” is so very 
much less important in Europe than it is in the United States. Nor is it 
surprising that cases have been known in which a dispute was fought out 
between a union and a firm with the object of forcing the latter into an em- 
ployers’ association: in such cases it may be the purpose of the union to 
secure a complete association of employers which will enable them to enforce, 
against their own customers, a minimum level of prices, and thus to guarantee, 
on an “ industry-wide” basis, a minimum level of wages to the workers.[35] 
Intragroup harmony, even if brought about by force, will reduce intergroup 
friction. Intergroup relations may reach a stage where the groups on both 
sides take joint action against interests outside the industry, against what may 
be called the tertius dolens. This may be the consumer of the employers’ 
products, but this is not necessarily so: both in the United States [36] and in 
Britain [37] cases have arisen in which a union tried, with the more or less 
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active connivance of the employers or even of a single firm, to use its power so 
as to oust suppliers of alternative products from a given market, a situation 
which, in America, was met by a vigorous application of the Anti-Trust laws, 
but which, in Britain, was held not to involve illegal conduct.. Such cases are 
of an extreme nature and of infrequent occurrence, but they illustrate the 
tendency to make organization on both sides as complete as possible and to 
secure with all possible means the observance of the agreed standards. 

The degree to which intergroup relations develop towards intergroup 
co-operation varies from country to country and within each country from 
industry to industry. The evolution from the primitive struggle for recognition 
to organized collective bargaining and from there to the deliberate joint 
enforcement of collective standards is never uninterrupted. It is likely to 
progress in times of a high level of employment and it is indirectly supported 
by governmental full-employment policies. What may be called the “ classi- 
cal’’ theory of collective bargaining rests on the assumption that wages and 
other conditions of employment will be the resultants of a free interplay of 
collective forces of. capital and labour, i.e. that the power situation in the 
intergroup conflict will be their principal determinant. It cannot be said that 
this theory has lost its validity, but its usefulness to-day is limited. However 
much or little the government of the day professes to endorse the principles of a 
planned economy, it cannot fail, by its policies, profoundly to affect the 
standards set up by collective bargaining. The co-operation of organized labour 
and organized management in a situation in which price increases meet with 
little consumer resistance may confront the government with serious dangers 
of inflation. It may or may not have a “ wage policy” directed against such 
consequences or directed towards planned wage differentials as between 
industries so as to regulate the labour supply through wage incentives. It 
may or may not, for the enforcement of such policies, rely on legislation 
restricting intergroup autonomy in preference to persuasion and informal 
co-operation. In any event that principle of intergroup autonomy in the 
setting up and enforcement of standards is, in Europe, beginning to meet: with 
the difficulties and problems engendered by war and rearmament. How far 
it can be fitted into a planned economy remains an open question. 


III. CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND COLLECTIVE INSTITUTIONS: STATIC AND 
DYNAMIC STANDARDS 


It is possible to distinguish between two types of collective bargaining, 
and correspondingly two types of normative standards, according as to whether 
the bargaining partners enter into “ contracts’’ from time to time or create 
permanent joint institutions charged with the function of formulating standards 
and of adapting them to changed circumstances and demands.. We will call 
the first the “ static’’ and the second the “ dynamic’”’ method of collective 
bargaining. It goes without saying that these two methods or systems are 
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Idealtypen and that the practice shows an infinite variety of hybrid phenomena. 
The “ static’ type prevails on the European Continent and largely in the 
United States, but also in some British industries, the “ dynamic ” type is a 
characteristic element of British developments. 

These developments which have their parallels in international relations 
originated in what may be called the “ institutionalizing ”’ of the peace obliga- 
tion inherent in collective agreements. When engaged upon the settlement of a 
labour dispute the parties are not content to lay down a series of mutual 
obligations. In order to guarantee an enduring industrial peace they establish 
a joint board or joint council of a more or less permanent character in order to 
prevent or to eliminate friction and to settle future disputes as speedily as 
possible. Gradually there emerges a type of collective bargaining and of 
intergroup relations where the emphasis is laid on the constitution of the 
joint board and a code for its procedure rather than upon substantive rules.[38] 
Joint industrial councils, negotiation committees, conciliation boards are set 
up, sometimes in a hierarchical order, and with elaborate procedural rules, 
including appeals from the local to the district and from the district to the 
national level. In some cases it may be the sole function of such bodies to 
interpret and to enforce existing standards, as e.g. under many of the American 
grievance arbitration schemes.[39] But the British type of “ dynamic” 
collective bargaining machinery has a much wider scope : there it is the desire 
of the parties to establish a fixed framework of institutions and procedures 
within which existing standards can be continuously adapted to changing 
conditions and the norm-creating process becomes permanent.[40] The most 
highly developed form of intergroup relations in Great Britain might be des- 
cribed as collective administration [41] rather than as collective contracting. 
The ad hoc negotiation of treaties based on a merely sporadic contact between 
the opposing groups gives way to the creation of permanent bilateral bodies 
within which the intergroup relation takes the form of decisions made through 
the co-operation of the two “ sides’ of the board or council. The collective 
agreement appears as a “ resolution ’”’ or “ decision-” of a joint institution of 
this kind and loses its outward resemblance with a “contract”’. It is much 
more than a matter of mere terminology that in the United States collective 
agreements are universally (and not only by lawyers) referred to as “ con- 
tracts” (“‘ no contract, no work’) and in Germany as “ Vertraege’’, while in 
Britain even the law refers to them as “‘ terms and conditions of employment 

. settled by machinery of negotiation or arbitration’’.[42] In the 
‘dynamic ” system the emphasis is on the fixed and permanent constitution 
and procedure of the “ machinery ”’ and not on the flexible and easily change- 
able substantive norms which it creates. In the “ static’ system it is on the 
single “ contract’ and the rules of conduct it entails. It is easy to under- 
stand why in America and largely on the Continent substantive collective 
relations are usually established for a fixed period (six months, one year, two 
years), while such time limits, though not unknown, are the exception rather 
than the rule in Britain where collective agreements are normally made for an 
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indefinite period. Where permanent or semi-permanent bodies like joint 
industrial councils, etc., are set up, the agreement which establishes their 
constitution and procedure places the parties under mutual obligations going 
far beyond the mere “ peace obligation”. In their intergroup relation they 
become liable to create, maintain, and finance their joint institution and to 
collaborate in its operation. These obligations and liabilities defy verbal 
definition. They are as manifold as they are subtle, and they do not lend 
themselves to enforcement by state-created legal machinery. They presuppose 
a spirit of co-operation which cannot be engendered by the application of legal 
sanctions. There is thus, or so it seems to the present writer, a close connection 
between the largely ‘‘ dynamic ” character of collective bargaining in Britaih 
and its praeter legem character, i.e. the insignificance of the law in the regula- 
tion of intergroup relations. Legal norms and sanctions are blunt instruments 
for the shaping of intergroup relations which have developed into a higher 
community. In many socisl and human spheres the application of the law 
to intra-community affairs signifies the collapse of the community. This is 
true of labour relations no less than of international affairs, of commercial 
associations, and of the family. 

This “‘ dynamic ’’, or flexible, or institutionalized nature of much of the 
existing intergroup relations in Britain may also in part account for another 
phenomenon : the informality of intergroup standards, or what one may call 
the principle of imperfect codification. On the Continent collective agree- 
ments have, generally speaking, to be in writing,[43] and it is believed that the 
same is largely true in America. In many British industries, on the other 
hand, uncodified “ trade practices ’’ survive, and their existence has even been 
recognized by the law itself.[44] These trade practices refer largely (though 
not exclusively) to the conditions of entry into the industry and to the reserva- 
tion of jobs to categories of workers (skilled workers, male workers, occasionally 
even to the sons of workers). They are often of ancient origin and sometimes 
originated as unilateral (“ guild ’’) trade union rules subsequently accepted by 
the employers, either by express agreement or by a tacit understanding and 
course of conduct. It would however be erroneous to regard them as no more 
fhan vestiges of a more primitive phase of intergroup relations. They are 
understood without being codified because they are being continuously applied, 
and their codification becomes necessary only where their application is 
interrupted, owing to war exigencies or other causes, i.e. by the process known 
as “‘ dilution ’’ of labour.[45] One is strongly tempted to argue that there is a 
parallel between the British approach to the law and the British approach to 
industrial relations: they share the emphasis on procedural rather than sub- 
stantive norms. They also share the aversion towards schemes of systematic 
codification, i.e. the reliance on uncodified traditions, and the fluidity of the 
line which separates the “ normal” from the “ normative”’, of what has 
“always ”’ been done and that which ought to be done. Anthropologists may 
perhaps say that this attitude bespeaks a primitive form of the norm-making 
process. It is a fact that it is liable to be perpetuated, in so far as industrial 
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intergroup relations are concerned, by the most highly developed forms of 
labour-management relations. 


IV. ConFLIcTS oF RIGHT AND CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


Intergroup conflicts may bear two different kinds of relationship to the 
standards set up by the groups. They may originate in complaints about an 
alleged violation of agreed standards by members of the opposite group, in 
differences regarding the meaning or interpretation of those standards, in the 
application of those standards to concrete cases, e.g. in what in America is 
called a “‘ grievance dispute ” in connection with seniority of employment or 
with dismissals or other disciplinary measures. This kind of dispute may be 
called, and is often called, a “ conflict of rights’, although the use of this 
term should not convey the impression that the “rights ’’ concerned are 
necessarily “ legal’’ rights. Alternatively the conflict may be concerned with 
the variation of existing or the laying down of new standards, i.e. it may be a 
“conflict of interests’, an “ economic dispute ” of the type exemplified by a 
trade union demand for a wage increase, the fixing of a piece rate for a new 
process, the establishment of a holiday scheme or a pension fund where none 
has existed in the past, or the first introduction of a formulated “ closed shop ”’ 
principle. This distinction between the protection of existing norms and the 
making of new ones is not, of course, peculiar to the labour situation. It isa 
familiar feature of international relations and also of groups as well as individual 
relations in commerce and business and in fact in all walks of life. What is 
characteristic of group conflicts in the world of labour is that, under certain 
conditions, the line between these two types of dispute is liable to be blurred. 
The degree to which it is so blurred depends to some extent on the question 
(discussed hereafter) how far the “rights” created by existing collective 
standards are understood as legal rights in the strict sense of the word. 
It is also closely connected with the traditional patterns of dispute settlement 
and negotiation. 

In a society in which labour intergroup relations are considered as legal 
relations, i.e. enforced by legal sanctions, the distinction between these two 
kinds of disputes is liable to be sharp. In America they are sometimes referred 
to as ‘‘ contractual ’’ and “ terminal ”’ disputes, i.e. disputes arising out of an 
existing- contract as distinguished from those arising upon its termination.[46] 
In France there is a clear contrast between “ conflits juridiques ’’ and “ conflits 
économiques ’’ or “ conflits de réglementation’’,[47] as there is in Germany 
between ‘‘ Rechtsstreitigheiten”’ and ‘“ Interessenstreitigheiten’’.[48] The 
American terms show how closely the difference is connected with the con- 
ception of a ‘‘ contract” as the basis of intergroup relations, while the Cori- 
tinental expressions are comprehensible only within a system which conceives 
of the industrial “ conflict of rights” as of a legal dispute governed by legal 
norms. It involves the application of legal principles to ascertained or 


ascertainable facts : where the parties do not arrive at a voluntary settlement, 
P 
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their existing rights and duties will have to be determined by a judicial process 
culminating in the imposition of legal sanctions such as orders for performance, 
injunctions, damages. This basic conception prevails, no matter whether the 
judicial procedure takes place before the courts (e.g. in Germany before the 
Labour Courts) or before statutory arbitrators (as e.g. in France) or (as 
frequently in the United States) before arbitrators appointed by the collective 
agreement parties themselves. In the latter case the arbitrators will normally 
enjoy a wide measure of discretion. Nevertheless the procedure before them 
will be a ‘‘ judicial ” procedure in the sense that it is their task to bring existing 
standards to bear upon the facts before them. In countries like France and 
Germany the insistence upon the application of strictly legal criteria will be 
stronger: as regards conflicts of rights the judge or arbitrator “ statue en 
droit’’ and not, as in the case of conflicts of interests, ‘‘ en équité’’.[49] Inter- 
group standards set up by intergroup contracts will be subject to judicial 
methods of interpretation, exactly like other contracts, and this method will 
not differ according as to whether it is applied by a judge or a magistrate or an 
arbitrator. Standards of group behaviour, e.g. in the matter of discipline or 
dismissals, but also in the matter of applying time and piece rate scales of 
wages, will be crystallized by a series of interpretations of general norms, just 
as, in the development of the law itself, the courts develop concrete rules of 
conduct in the process of interpreting more abstract ones. This is also true 
- where, as in America, the arbitration of conflicts of right is governed by the 
agreements themselves. Thus the elaborate system of arbitration of grievance 
disputes in the American automobile industry has been evolved by lawyer- 
arbitrators. They have published their leading awards and these “ pre- 
cedents ’’ of interpretation of standards have been a significant contribution to 
the development of American labour law. They do not of course deal with 
wage and other disputes about the laying down of new mutual rights and 
duties, i.e. with conflicts of interest. 

In Great Britain the distinction between conflicts of right and conflicts of 
interest is to some extent academic. It had been obscured by the convenient 
ambiguity of the word “ arbitration ’’ which even in legislation is used with 
two entirely different meanings.[50] The difference between the enforcement 
of existing standards and the creation of new ones is often ignored in practice. 
In the nineteenth century this happened in connection with a number of 
enactments which, partly as a result of the confusion created thereby, remained 
largely ineffective.[51] Yet, the neglect of this distinction, so sharply drawn 
on the Continent of Europe, is not only due to imprecise thinking. Conflicts 
of right and conflicts of interest do not have to be kept in watertight compart- 
ments where the “‘ rights”’ are enforced mainly by social and not by legal 
sanctions, i.e. where the interpretation as well as the application and enforce- 
ment of collective standards remains in the sphere of intergroup autonomy. 
Not only has the law abstained from interfering with collective bargaining and 
the enforcement of collective agreements, but, partly as a result of the structure 
of the law and of the courts and partly as a result of the traditional attitudes 
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of the working class and of the trade unions towards the law, the courts are 
only rarely asked to define the rights based on the ordinary contract of em- 
ployment and to enforce them. Whether the absence of labour courts is due 
to this disinclination to use the legal machinery or whether this disinclination 
has been fostered by the absence of appropriate courts is a matter which needs 
but cannot perhaps be investigated. The fact remains that the enforcement 
and interpretation of collective agreements and of the rights they create is 
largely a matter for the autonomous organs (conciliation boards, arbitration 
committees, etc.) established through the processes of intergroup bargaining, 
and that these are frequently the same organs which are entrusted with the 
setting up of new standards, e.g. not only with the application of an existing 
piece rate clause and its interpretation but also with the formulation of new 
piece rates for new work processes. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that in the minds of the non-lawyers who are the members of these boards the 
two theoretically distinct types of conflict merge into one and that they fail 
to distinguish between their interpretative and their creative functions, 


| between jus dicere and jus dare. In the common law world in which the 


law-making function of the judiciary has always been recognized, in which the 
judicial function was never.‘‘ en quelque facgon nulle’”’, and the judge never “ la 
bouche qui prononce les paroles de la loi’”’,[52] and in which legal reasoning 
proceeds in terms of factual analogies rather than in those of the deductive 
syllogism, neat distinctions like those between “ statwer en droit”’ and “ statuer 
en équité’’ cannot easily be drawn even in the sphere of state-created law. 
The temptation to treat a conflict of right as a conflict of interest, i.e. to use 


» a dispute about the interpretation of an existing norm as pretext for the 


formulation of a new standard, is, in the world of autonomous labour intergroup 
relations, almost irresistible. If it is generally difficult clearly to distinguish 
the legislative and the judicial thought processes, it becomes impossible where 
those called upon to adjudicate are themselves the creators of the norms they 
are intended to apply : each act of adjudication becomes an act of ‘‘ authentic ” 
interpretation and ‘‘ authentic ’’ interpretation is an act of law-making. Even 
in those exceptional cases in which legal machinery has been established with 
a view to ensuring the maintenance of existing standards, such as “ fair 
wages ”’ payable by holders of government-granted licences or recipients [53] of 
subsidies or “ recognized terms and conditions ’’,[54] this was done by entrust- 
ing statutory arbitration boards with the task of crystallizing those standards 
by a quasi-legislative act. The process may be called “legislation through 
adjudication ’’ [55] and it expresses a disregard for the distinction between 
“law ”’ and “ equity” in industrial relations, so firmly insisted upon in France. 
The aura of uncertainty which surrounds the term “ arbitration ” has not only 
been accepted but largely remained unnoticed by those brought up in this 
system of industrial autonomy and of ‘‘ dynamic” collective bargaining. In 
this system of collective administration there is no separation of powers: 
legislation, administration, and adjudication all merge into one. The rigid 
enforcement of the self-created standards has been sacrificed upon. the altar 
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of industrial autonomy, and no one can say that this scheme of things has } , 
not worked and is not working very well. 

For similar reasons it has, in Britain, never been necessary and probably } ° 
always been impossible to distinguish between genuine intergroup conflicts 4 
(Gesamtstreitigkeiten) and conflicts between individuals represented by their 
group (Einzelstreitigkeiten).[56] In Germany or in France a dispute between an 
employers’ association and a trade union about the performance of their 
mutual duties based upon a collective agreement or about the interpretation of 
its terms is toto coelo different from a dispute between a single workman and a 
single employer about the application of those terms of a collective bargain 
which by operation of law have become terms of their contract of employment. 
This difference is in no way diminished by the fact that both individuals may, 
in their mutual negotiations or before a court or arbitrator, be represented by 
the organizations to which they belong. In Britain it is never quite clear who } 
are the “ parties to the dispute”. In so far as the law is concerned the 
individual employers and workers appear as such [57] although in substance 
the dispute may be an intergroup conflict, while, on the other hand, the groups 
have, to some extent, the sole right to set in motion legal machinery serving 
the settlement of those conflicts.[58] But the question is only rarely discussed 
and not of practical importance. The problem whether the groups bargain J y 
and, if necessary, fight as “‘ principals ” in their own right or as “ agents ”’ for J ¢ 
their members has, in Britain, a tinge of academic unreality. On the Continent, € ,; 
and, to a lesser extent, also in America, it has been the object of an unending § 
discussion. No one found it incongruous that, very recently, an English court § 4g) 
held the machinery of compulsory arbitration, designed primarily for the § }, 
settlement of intergroup conflicts of interests, to be legally able to deal with J ,, 
disputes concerning the interpretation of individual contracts of employment, § ir 
thus exercising a jurisdiction concurrent with that of the courts.[59] The 
judge pointed out that industrial ‘‘ unrest can well arise from a grievance, real 
or imaginary, arising under a private contract of service” and that therefore 
the social need for speedy arbitration may exist in this case. In other words: 
just as the conflict of rights may be made a pretext for the settlement of a 
conflict of interest, so may the decision of a conflict of any kind between 
individuals be used to avoid intergroup hostilities to which it may potentially 
give rise. 

So far it has been taken for granted that “intergroup conflicts’ are 
conflicts concerning the relations of the confiicting parties themselves, i.e. 
those of the organizations or of the members of the organizations engaged in the 
dispute. It is however only necessary to mention “ sympathetic” and 
“secondary ” disputes to demonstrate that the disputants are not necessarily 
identical with those directly interested in the outcome of the conflict. More- 
over industrial disputes may of course be unconnected with industrial relations 
altogether, e.g. they may be of a “ political” character. ‘‘ Sympathetic ”’, 
“ secondary ’’, and “‘ political ” industrial hostilities may or may not be illegal : 
the relevant principles of law vary from country to country and are liable to 
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has 4 change in the light of shifting political power situations. These forms of 
conflict are not usually amenable to processes of mediation, arbitration, etc. 


one } They will be largely ignored in the discussion of these methods of settlement. 
icts £ 


heir 

hen V. Group AUTONOMY AND STATE LEGISLATION IN THE FORMULATION AND 
Bair ; ENFORCEMENT OF STANDARDS 

n of As has been indicated above, the nature of intergroup labour conflicts 


ida | and the methods used for their settlement are influenced by the degree to which 
gain 4 the law of the state intervenes in the collective bargaining process and lends 
ent. | its own sanctions to the enforcement of the intergroup standards. This raises 
nay, | problems which go to the root of jurisprudence, problems concerning the 
1 by borderline between state-created law and social autonomy, and the effectiveness 
who J] of legal as distinguished from social sanctions. No more than a superficial 
the | survey of some of these problems can be attempted in this paper, and it is, at 
ance £ this point, appropriate to reiterate the warning that generalizations in these 
sups | mattersare of dubious value, in view of the wide differences between the legal 
ving | tradition of the various countries. 
issed Reference has been made to the dual nature of those intergroup standards 
gain | which govern industrial relations : they create mutual obligations between the 
’ for | groups themselves (of which the obligation to keep the peace is the most 
ent, § significant) and they are intended to create norms for the conduct of a multi- 
ding | tude of workers and frequently also of employers who had themselves no 
ourt — share in the setting up of the standards. The attitude of the law towards 
the § both the “contractual” and the “ normative” function of these standards 
with | varies from country to country.[60] So does its attitude towards the very 
nent, | important indirect intragroup effect of these intergroup standards, i.e. towards 
The § the obligations to which they give rise in the mutual relations between workers 
real § and between employers. 
efore In many Continental countries a collective agreement is regarded as a 
ds: § contract in the legal sense.[6r] A breach of one of the mutual intergroup 
of a § obligations to which it gives rise may therefore lead to an action in court and 
ween } to a judgment for damages or for the equivalent of an order for performance 
tially | or of an injunction. In some countries this obligation can only be enforced 
by or against the contracting groups, in others the law creates a network of 
are § statutory obligations not only as between the groups themselves but also as 
, 1. | between the members of each group and the opposing group and its mem- 
n the § bers.[62] The latter is the case in France [63] and‘in the Netherlands.[64] 
and § The point which, over and above these legal technicalities, is of sociological 
jarily | importance is that in the case of each intergroup conflict the question must be 
More- § asked and answered whether it constitutes a breach of the obligations estab- 
tions | lished by the intergroup agreement. Whether it does, may depend upon the 
tic’, J objects the disputants had in view. Thus a strike with a view to obtaining, 
egal: § during the currency of an agreement, an increase of the wage rates laid down in 
le to | the agreement would be a breach of contract on the part of the union, but a . 
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strike for the purpose of obtaining a holiday scheme (holidays not being 
regulated in the agreement) might not be.[65] This scrutiny by the courts of 
the aims of group action in labour relations may constitute a serious encroach- 
ment upon the autonomy of the group, notably where the courts differentiate 
between legitimate economic objectives and illegitimate prestige policies and 
consider the pursuit of the latter as ipso facto constituting violations of the legal 
obligations imposed by collective agreements.[66] In the United States the 
question whether a collective agreement could be enforced as a contract in the 
legal sense used to be controversial, but the prevalent opinion appears now to 
be that it can,[67] with the result that there (as on the Continent) the courts 
are acquiring a measure of control over certain types of intergroup conflicts : 
if they are breaches of agreement they can be suppressed by the courts. In 
Britain, on the other hand, no attempt appears ever to have been made 
towards enforcing as legal obligations the mutual intergroup rights and duties 
laid down by collective bargaining, and the present writer believes that, in the 
absence of an intention to create legal relations, these rights and duties are of 
a non-legal character, i.e. rights and duties only in the sphere of group 
autonomy, not in that of the law of the state.[68] This situation is of course 
closely connected with the prevalence of the “ dynamic” bargaining process 
mentioned above. 

What is perhaps more important is the attitude of the law towards the 
“ Jegislative ’’ or normative aspect of these intergroup standards. How far 
does the law lend its sanctions to these norms created in the sphere of group 
autonomy ? How far are the parties to collective agreements organs of 
legislation in the legal sense of the word? Here we can see three clearly 
distinguishable attitudes, which may briefly be called the Continental, the 
American, and the British attitude. On the Continent [69] the law generally 
regards the terms of a collective agreement as minimum terms for the benefit 
of the workers which cannot be validly contracted out to the detriment of the 
individual worker whatever he may have agreed to in his individual contract 
with hisemployer. In some countries, e.g.in Germany, the collective agreement 
has this compulsory normative effect only as between members of the groups 
which have concluded the agreement,[70] elsewhere, e.g. under the present 
French law, it sufficies if the employer is “ ié par les clauses de la convention 
collective de travail’’,[71] but, whatever may be the legal details, under all 
these legislations, the norms laid down by agreement between the autonomous 
groups are given the force of law and the groups are thus invested with legis- 
lative power. This is also true, to some extent, in the United States, where 
the Supreme Court has clearly recognized the legislative effect of the collective 
bargain, so however that normally its terms are not only minimum terms in 
favour of the worker but standard terms which cannot, as a rule, be contracted 
out either way.[72] “‘ Advantages to individuals may prove as disruptive to 
industrial peace as disadvantages” and may operate as discriminatory 
practices designed to undermine the collective bargaining process. The con- 
tract of employment is reduced to the mere “ act of hiring ’’. All the “ terms 
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of the employment have already been traded out ”, i.e. the standards laid down 
in the intergroup relation or (more normally in America) in the employer- 
group relation are binding law, jus cogens. The contrast between this American 
attitude towards the legal effect of group autonomy and the British attitude 
is most striking. Exceptions apart, the intergroup standards have, in Britain, 
no compulsory legal effect whatever.[73] Employer and worker are free to 
contract for wages or other conditions of employment as they please, irre- 
spective of whether they are more or less favourable to the worker than those 
laid down in the relative collective agreement, although they will, in the 
absence of facts showing the contrary, be normally deemed to have contracted 
on the basis of the collective agreement. In Britain the only “ legislative ” 
power vested in the groups is that of creating a usage which can be contracted 
out. The “ law for the trade” they seek to create is merely a social fact and 
not a legal norm. In Britain, then, by contrast to both America and the 
Continent, the groups must and do mainly rely on social and not on legal 
sanctions in order to enforce their standards even in relation to their own 
members and, more importantly, the members of the opposite group. 
Normally, such social sanctions will often prove to be perfectly adequate 
to secure conformity by group members, and it is chiefly with respect to 
“ outsiders ’’, i.e. to unorganized workers and to “ non-federated ”’ employers, 
that the assistance of the law will be desired. The “ extension ” of the inter- 
group standard to a common rule binding the entire industry, irrespective of 
group membership, is a tendency inherent in collective bargaining, and social 
pressure may sometimes suffice to secure the protection of the agreed standards 
against outsiders. But very often the help of the law will be enlisted to secure 
conformity. In many European countries legislation has been enacted to 
“extend ”’ [74] to employers outside the contracting organizations the effect 
of collective agreements concluded on both sides by “ les organizations syndi- 
cales les plus représentatives’’ or in fact applied to a majority of the relevant 
employment relationships. Such an order for the “ extension” of the inter- 
group standard to outsiders has, of course, a profound effect upon the economic 
relation between the employers concerned : on one occasion a German court [75] 
held the violation of an extended agreement by an outside firm to be unfair 
competition in the legal sense. Even in Britain, where unions and employers 
shrink from invoking the aid of the law in their mutual relations, similar 
legislation has been passed upon the demand of the organizations on both 
sides concerning an industry especially exposed to the dangers of undercutting 
in times of crisis.[76] It is perhaps characteristic of the nature of intergroup 
relations in Britain that this statute can be applied only with the consent of 
the organizations on both sides: it is intended as a weapon to be used by the 
groups acting in unison against outsiders, and not by one organization against 
the other. For the whole of British industry a procedure akin to compulsory 
arbitration has been established in order to secure the general observance of 
“recognized terms and conditions’, i.e. of terms and conditions agreed or 
laid down between representative organizations. These terms are not however 
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“law ” ipso facto, they can only be moulded into an enforceable award where a 
special need arises. This procedure can be set in motion only by one of the 
organizations, not by any individual employers or workers: the groups them- 
selves are the exclusive guardians of the intergroup standards, and it is for 
the trade unions or alternatively the employers’ associations and for no one 
else to decide whether the machinery of the law should be invoked for their 
enforcement.[77] 

Where the law invests the groups with legislative authority, it nevertheless 
draws a sharp distinction between the autonomous creation of norms by 
collective bargaining and the heteronomous imposition of norms by the state. 
Yet, under certain conditions the social significance of the two processes may 
be similar and the line which separates the exercise of intergroup autonomy 
from that of the state’s own legislative power may become almost invisible. 
This is true even and especially in Britain where the collective agreement as 
such has no legal effect whatsoever. In industries with deficient collective 
bargaining machinery minimum wage orders can be made,[78] but they are 
invariably either made or proposed by statutory boards or councils on which 
the organizations on both sides are represented and in which, as it were, the 
intergroup situation is reproduced by operation of law. Such minimum wage 
orders are often based on proposals which originate in understandings inform- 
ally arrived at within the statutory councils. Both in origin and in function 
these orders may bear the closest resemblance to collective agreements, while 
they differ sharply in the sanctions available for their enforcement. Those 
sanctions however reach the level of consciousness of the individual employers 
and workers only in comparative rare and marginal cases. In the normal 
course of events state legislation and the exercise of group autonomy almost 
merge into one. 

The evolution of standards by intergroup negotiation is apt to be most 
prominent where the unions are strong and do not have to rely on “ political ” 
influence to achieve a measure of protection for the workers. A surfeit of 
labour legislation is not always a sign of well functioning intergroup relations. 
It is the maturity of collective industrial relations in Britain which may 
explain the relative insignificance of legal sanctions, though it should not be 
forgotten that in a variety of ways, and above all through the minimum wage 
legislation mentioned above, substitutes have been created for those legal 
sanctions which elsewhere are attached to the collective agreements themselves. 

State legislation in matters of labour, running parallel with, and supple- 
menting the exercise of group autonomy, has rapidly grown everywhere. 
“ Droit d'origine étatique’’ and “ Droit d'origine professionelle’’ exist side by 
side, but in some countries, e.g. in France, the evolution of the former has led 
to what a leading French author calls a “ régression’’ [79] of the latter. In 
other countries, e.g. in Britain and in the United States, legislation on hours of 
work, on minimum wages and holidays, on social insurance, etc., does not seem 
to have led to an impoverishment of intergroup relations, but perhaps rather 
to the contrary. The mutual effect which state action and intergroup auto- 
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nomy haveon each other ishardly susceptible of generalization, and it is certainly 
a matter which requires more painstaking sociological investigation than has 
been devoted to it in the past. 


VI. Group AUTONOMY AND STATE LEGISLATION IN THE SETTLEMENT OF 
CONFLICTS 


The extent to which and the forms in which the state intervenes in the 
settlement of industrial disputes are not necessarily connected with the degree 
to which the sanctions of the law are available for the enforcement of inter- 
group standards. The public interest in the avoidance of industrial stoppages, 
i.e. in the speedy settlement of intergroup conflicts, may require the creation 
of an administrative machinery for the purpose of advising the parties, of 
mediation, and even of arbitration. It does not follow that the state is willing 
to lend its aid to the enforcement of standards agreed upon as.a result of a 
settlement. While the autonomous groups may be regarded as being in need 
of assistance in the establishment of standards for the purpose of avoiding or 
terminating industrial hostilities, they may be able entirely to rely on their 
own social pressure power for the enforcement of those standards, once they 
have been agreed upon. Indeed one may, perhaps somewhat boldly, draw an 
analogy with the development of legal institutions as a whole : at a certain stage 
of the evolution their primary function may be to preserve the peace, to 
prevent the use of force, rather than to regulate rights and duties. On the 
other hand, it is obvious that where intergroup standards have acquired the 
nature of legal norms, the state is unlikely to adopt a passive attitude towards 
the settlement of industrial conflicts. It cannot do so where these are conflicts 
of rights, because, these being legal rights, a refusal to settle the dispute would 
amount to a denial of justice. But even where they are conflicts of interest 
the state can hardly remain inactive in the face of a threatened collapse of 
what has become part of its legislative machinery. It follows that we find 
sta e-created conciliation and arbitration organs in countries such as Britain 
which, on principle, ascribe no legal significance to collective agreements. We 
shall hardly find a country in which collective agreements are “ law’’ and in 
which the state does not, in some form or another, seek to settle conflicts 
through its own organs. 

It appears to be widely recognized that. autonomous organs of settlement 
are preferable to state-created organs. Where conciliation or arbitration 
machinery is provided by law, it is often enacted that machinery set up by 
collective bargaining has priority, i.e. that conciliators or arbitrators appointed 
by the state should not seek to intervene as long as all means of autonomous 
settlement are not exhausted.[80] More than that: officials charged with the 
prevention and ‘settlement of labour disputes are often enjoined by law to 
promote the creation of autonomous machinery and to foster its operation.[81] 
The priority of autonomous over statutory methods of settlement, and the 
subsidiary character of the latter, is, not only in Britain, a. fundamental 
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principle of labour legislation, and this legal principle is no more than a 
crystallization of deep-seated convictions of the people. Industrial autonomy 
is a cherished privilege, not only as regards the creation of the substantive 
rights and duties of employers and employed, but equally as regards the 
methods used in preserving or restoring industrial peace. While in Britain 
the prevalence of industrial autonomy can be explained from the history of 
trade unionism and of industrial relations and perhaps from the general traits 
of British social structure (the continuing importance of professional autonomy 
and “‘ guild ” traditions in many spheres of life), it is clear that the phenomenon 
also exists in countries with a very different background, e.g. in the United 
States and in Germany. Statutory machinery for the regulation of industrial 
disputes is most prominent in Australia and in New Zealand: these British 
Dominions show, both in the method of setting up standards of labour conditions 
and in the system of settling industrial disputes, a very sharp contrast to Britain, 
a phenomenon which ought to be of some interest to those who are inclined to 
explain social institutions with the help of “ national” or “ racial”’ char- 
acteristics. [82] 

Those called upon to settle intergroup conflicts may thus derive their 
authority either from the groups themselves (autonomous machinery) or from 
that of the state (statutory machinery). This distinction has nothing to do 
with the voluntary or compulsory character of the machinery. State-appointed 
conciliators, arbitrators, or arbitration boards may, and often are, without 
any compulsory powers, i.e. they are at the disposal of the parties, but cannot 
compel them to make use of their services. The awards rendered by official 
arbitrators may be without any legal force and no more than recommendations 
to the parties. On the other hand the settlement of industrial disputes 
through conciliation or arbitration machinery set up by collective agreements 
is perfectly compatible with the use of legal sanctions. Britain shows a 
developed system of statutory conciliation machinery and of statutory arbitra- 
tion through the Industrial Court which is purely voluntary : [83] the Industrial 
Court can, under the Industrial Courts Act, arbitrate only with the consent 
of both parties. The present French law, on the other hand, shows the 
phenomenon of compulsory, but autonomous arbitration: [84] where a 
collective agreement has provided for arbitration (which it may but need not 
do), the parties are legally liable to use it, and the resulting award is legally 
binding. It is of course questionable whether the use of legal sanctions can 
effectively strengthen autonomous settlement machinery, i.e. whether such 
machinery will in fact function where the parties use it and abide by its results 
under legal compulsion. Autonomy in the setting up of organs of settlement, 
and autonomous, i.e. non-legal, sanctions, are in fact closely connected, but 
they are not identical. In marginal situations, e.g. in the event of a deteriora- 
tion of industrial relations as a result of changes in the labour market, the 
imposition of legal sanctions may supply a superadded motive to maintain 
and use autonomous organs of conciliation and arbitration. 

In view of the divergencies of national traditions and social conditions it 
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is not safe to generalize about the circumstances in which state-provided 
agencies are likely to intérvene in the settlement of industrial disputes. It 
would, for example, be quite erroneous to assume that autonomous concilia- 
tion and arbitration is of necessity less likely to operate in conflicts of right 
than in conflicts of interest: both the British and the American experience 
would patently contradict such generalization, while, on the other hand, the 
French or the German experience might confirm it. It is not even possible to 
assert that a large measure of autonomous regulation is a necessary concomitant 
of highly developed trade-union organization : Australasia shows how an almost 
all-embracing statutory and also compulsory machinery of settlement is 
compatible with a very high level of trade unionism. One must be content 
to state whatever general conclusions are possible in a negative way : there can 
be no wide measure of autonomy in the settlement of industrial disputes unless 
organization, at any rate on the workers’ side, has been very fully developed. 
Autonomy in the settlement of intergroup conflicts grows as these conflicts 
themselves assume an intergroup character, and they can do so only as the 
groups acquire strength. 

One further generalization may be possible: there is a safety margin 
beyond which the state will not usually permit intergroup autonomy to operate : 
where e.g. strikes or lockouts threaten vital interests of the community, the 
law will usually provide some sort of emergency procedure for their settlement 
or at any rate for their termination or so as to avert from the community some 
of their worst consequences.[85] Freedom of strike and of lockout is obviously 
more restricted in times of war than in times of peace,[86] but the development 
in the United States shows how even in time of peace the problem of “ critical ” 
disputes and of emergency measures can assume large proportions.[87] Such 
emergency procedures may range from compulsory arbitration to the seizure 
of plant: they signify the limits within which the community is willing to 
tolerate warfare and peacemaking by the autonomous forces of industry. 


VII. METHODS OF SETTLEMENT: THE ROLE OF THE “ OUTSIDER’’, AND OF 
PERMANENT INSTITUTIONS 


Irrespective of the source from which those engaged in settling disputes 
derive their authority, various methods of intergroup conflict settlement can 
be distinguished, principally in accordance with the role played in the pro- 
cess by impartial or independent persons and with the principles governing 
the selection of these independent persons. A number of patterns of settle- 
ment procedure have been evolved, available partly for autonomous, partly 
for statutory machinery, and largely for both. The “level of the dispute ” 
is generally speaking irrelevant for this discussion. The forms of settlement 
are much the same whether the dispute concerns a single firm or an entire 
industry. 

Leaving aside forcible government intervention through seizure of plant, 
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etc., there are four principal methods of settlement which, up to a point, 
represent an ascending scale of participation of outsiders: these are negotia- 
tion, conciliation or mediation, arbitration, and inquiry. 

Negotiation means that the parties succeed in settling their dispute without 
help from outside. It is of necessity a purely “‘ autonomous ”’ form of settle- 
ment, and its significance as a method for the avoidance or termination of 
disputes is directly proportional to the success which industrial autonomy has 
attained in a given country. 

Inquiry or investigation [88] on the other hand, i.e. the appointment of 
“ fact-finding ’’ committees or other agencies (whether or not they have the 
power to make recommendations for the settlement of the dispute), is almost 
invariably a form of government intervention, often with a view to mobilizing 
public opinion towards a settlement. In a sense it is the use of psychological 
pressure directed against either or both of the parties to the dispute. The 
appointment and the activities of the fact-finding board or commission do not 
depend on the consent of the disputants or of either of them, and this form of 
settlement represents the maximum of outside intervention. The terms of 
reference of a commission of this kind do not have to be confined to the issue 
in dispute between the parties. On the contrary: they may and often do 
comprise the underlying causes of the conflict. Experience shows that such 
inquiries occur principally in conflicts of national importance. They have 
been so used in Britain, i.e. sparingly and only in vital disputes,[89] disputes 
in which the sanction of public opinion was expected to be more powerful than 
any legal sanctions. Similarly in the United States where the power to 
appoint a board of inquiry is by statute limited to industrial conflicts which 
“imperil the national health and safety’, but, otherwise than in Britain, 
coupled with legal sanctions.[90] 

Negotiation and inquiry are the opposite ends of the scale, the minimum 
and the maximum of intervention. Conciliation (or mediation) and arbitration 
stand in between. It is the function of the conciliator or mediator to achieve 
an agreement between the parties, while it is that of the arbitrator to pro- 
nounce an award. The conciliator merely lends his ‘‘ good offices ’’ without 
lending the authority of his name to the substantive terms of the settlement, 
the arbitrator formulates and proposes the settlement in his own name. Both 
as an institutional pattern and as a psychological process conciliation is thus 
quite different from arbitration. It must be the conciliator’s ambition to get 
the parties together and to help them to find a line of compromise. If his 
efforts are successful, they will remain invisible to the world, even if the terms 
of agreement were mentioned by him in the course of the mediation as terms 
likely to command assent. The arbitrator, on the other hand, “ hears’ the 
parties, and on the basis of the evidence they place before him arrives at 
formulated conclusions supported by his own personal authority and whatever 
force the law may give them, either by reason of the parties’ submission to or 
acceptance of the award or by reason of a general system of compulsory 
arbitration within which the award operates. There is a link between con- 
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ciliation and arbitration: where the conciliator fails to bring about an agree- 
ment on arbitration coupled with submission to the arbitrator’s award. 

Conciliators as well as arbitrators or arbitration boards may derive their 
authority from intergroup autonomy as well as from the law. In many 
instances collective agreements establish conciliation boards or committees, 
and, in the event of failure of mediation, provide for arbitration boards. Thus, 
the arrangements in the British coal-mining industry show a “ hierarchy ” 
of autonomous organs of settlement : there are elaborate provisions for negotia- . 
tion, and, as an ultima ratio, an arbitration board the chairman of which is 
(at the moment) a member of the highest British court.[91] The whole 
mechanism was devised by one of the most distinguished English judges of 
his day,[92] but the authority behind its operation is exclusively the autonomy 
of the two parties, the employer and the trade union. 

There was a time in Britain when social reformers considered industrial 
arbitration as a kind of panacea of social evils. Those days are past. With 
the growth of collective bargaining informal negotiation and conciliation is apt 
to obviate arbitration to a large extent, a fact sometimes obscured by the 
habit of giving the name “ arbitration” to processes in which no outsider 
intervenes. Nevertheless the assistance of independent persons has remained 
of great importance. Hence, both in the autonomous and in the governmental 
sphere, the problem how to choose appropriate outsiders has remained over- 
whelmingly important: success or failure of settlement machinery will 
frequently depend on this “ subjective factor’ mofe than on anything else. 
The difficulty is that the conciliator or arbitrator must combine expert know- 
ledge with impartiality, and it is in the nature of major social disputes that the 
experts are apt to be interested parties. Hence the question of finding a 
social environment in which conciliators and arbitrators can be recruited who 
understand the needs of industry and yet enjoy the confidence of both sides 
and whose proposals or awards are supported by the prestige as well as by the 
expertise of their authors. The settlement of industrial disputes with the 
assistance of outsiders presupposes something like a social “‘ pouvoir neutre’’, 
a group of persons not associated either with the workers or with the employers 
asaclass. One way of solving the problem is to select conciliators, arbitrators 
or investigators from the professions and from the intelligentsia. This is the 
older and it continues to be a very important methhd of finding men who will 
serve on arbitration boards and fact-finding committees. It is a species of 
what Max Weber [93] called Honoratioren-V erwaltung, i.e. the fulfilment of 
public functions as a spare-time activity without substantial remuneration by 
persons enjoying social prestige. The persons thusselected are often economists 
or lawyers, sometimes judges, sometimes former civil servants, and sometimes 
businessmen from another industry who, as a result of activities in local 
government or otherwise, have gained personal prestige in the locality. Of 
the two principal pioneers of industrial arbitration in Britain one was an 
employer, the other one a judge.[94] Judges have played a considerable role 
in the development of industrial arbitration in Britain, and in the United 
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States, too, lawyers, both practising and academic, are among the most success- 
ful arbitrators. But the role of economists and of social scientists has been 
equally prominent : the point is that they all acted virtute personae, not virtute 
officit. This is one of the few social activities which have not become in- 
stitutionalized, or at any rate not completely so. 

As industrial disputes become more frequent and the need for outside 
intervention more urgent, the need arose in many countries for a group of 
permanent officials who would keep in touch with the development of industry 
and whose services would be available for the prevention and the speedy 
settlement of disputes. In many countries, e.g. in Britain and in the United 
States, conciliation services were set up staffed by civil servants, and much 
of the work hitherto done by honoratiores was thus taken over by this branch 
of the civil service,—one of many examples of a development from Honoratioren- 
Verwaltung to civil service administration.[95] It is however in the nature of 
things that only some and not all types of industrial settlement procedure lend 
themselves to handling by permanent officials such as the conciliation service 
of the British Ministry of Labour. There is in this connection a vital difference 
between conciliation and arbitration. The informal intervention of the 
conciliator, either of his own motion or upon the request of either party, the 
lending of a “ helping hand ”’ in negotiations, the discussion of the situation 
with the parties in the conference room at the “ round table ’’,—all these are 
things well suited for the work of permanent officials who over many years 
may have gained considérable knowledge of the conditions, the history, the 
mentality of those industries which are located in their districts. Arbitration, 
on the other hand, i.e. the formal hearing of a “ case’’ and the formulation 
of an award, can only function if the arbitrator’s mind is by the parties con- 
sidered as an informed but nevertheless an open mind, that is if his knowledge 
of the facts of the particular case (as distinguished from that of industrial 
conditions in general) is, like that of a judge, derived not from his own ex- 
perience but from the evidence placed before him, and if his own attitude 
towards the problems of the industry has not previously been revealed by too 
close an association with it in the past. In other words: arbitration requires 
the “judicial mind”, not the “ administrative mind’’, and a permanent 
arbitration service as part of a hierarchical civil service organization would, in 
contradistinction to a conciliation service, almost be a contradiction in terms. 
It is for reasons such as these that the members of the British Ministry of 
Labour’s conciliation service do not themselves arbitrate, although the law 
does not expressly prohibit it. In so far, then, one might say that, up to a 
point, conciliation has been institutionalized, has become Beamten-V erwaltung, 
but that arbitration has largely retained its old character as Honoratioren- 
Verwaltung. 

Nevertheless, even as regards arbitration, permanent institutions have 
been created in many countries, both by collective agreements and by law.[96] 
The disadvantages of selecting arbitrators and arbitration boards ad hoc are 
obvious : the procedure is liable to be of a judicial type and the development 
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of a cursus offictt, of stereotyped methods of procedure, is apt to facilitate the 
handling of cases. Moreover, as with courts of law, the more the proceedings 
are concentrated, the more do they become predictable. The diffusion of 
proceedings may make for flexibility of method, but it also makes for un- 
certainty. Finally, especially in smaller cases, it is not always easy to find 
appropriate ad hoc arbitrators. Hence the creation of permanent arbitration 
tribunals such as the Industrial Court in Britain, and similar institutions in 
other countries. As already mentioned, such statutory arbitration tribunals 
(often composed of employer and employee representatives as well as inde- 
pendent members) do not necessarily have compulsory powers: of the two 
British institutions of this kind, one, the Industrial Court, is an organ of 
voluntary, the other, the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, an organ of compulsory 
arbitration. And it must be remembered that their jurisdiction is invariably 
subject to the principle that autonomous arbitration has priority over statutory 
arbitration so that matters which can go before, e.g., the autonomous tribunal 
in the coal-mining industry mentioned above or before similar tribunals in 
other industries cannot go before the permanent statutory tribunal whether 
arbitration before them is voluntary or compulsory. 

It will thus be seen that permanent institutions for conciliation as well as 
arbitration are apt to grow as industry develops, but that conciliation services 
follow the pattern’of an administrative hierarchy, while in the field of arbitra- 
tion they assume the outward appearance of a judicial machinery, often handled 
by distinguished lawyers giving all their time to this office. The extent to 
which permanent arbitration boards are “‘ independent ” varies from country 
to country: in Britain the Industrial Court and the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal are completely independent from the Minister of Labour, who appoints 
their members but cannot give them any directives, general or special. This 
was different, e.g.,in the elaborate system of arbitration in the Weimar Republic. 
The real importance of this question appears where arbitration is compulsory, 
and where compulsory arbitration tribunals subject to ministerial directives 
are liable to become instruments of governmental wages policies with the result 
that the principle of industrial intergroup autonomy is liable to be defeated. 


VIII. ConcLusion: THE PROBLEM OF INTERGROUP AUTONOMY TO-DAY 


It is appropriate to conclude this paper with some general observations 
on the significance of legal sanctions in relation to group autonomy in the 
establishment of standards. 

Reference has been made to what has been called the “ classical ” theory 
of collective bargaining, i.e. the view that wages and other conditions of* 
employment are the resultants of a free play of collective forces and that they 
reflect the power situation between organized labour and organized manage- 
ment in a given area at a given time. To-day the policy of permitting a 
large scope to this free interplay of collective forces meets, to varying degrees in 
different countries, with the opposing tendency of planning wages and conditions 
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of employment in the general interest. The problem of the “freedom of 
collective bargaining ’’ has become the central issue in all matters concerning 
intergroup relations and intergroup conflicts. Under the acute stress of 
inflation some countries have found themselves compelled, temporarily at 
least, to abolish or to restrict by law the right of the groups by negotiation to 
settle wages and other conditions of employment, and to replace collective 
agreements by governmental decrees.[97] It goes without saying that such 
interference with intergroup autonomy is possible only where the exercise of 
this autonomy depends on the availability of legal sanctions : where, as e.g. in 
Britain, the law is not normally called in aid for the enforcement of intergroup 
standards, the withdrawal of legal sanctions cannot effectually restrict the 
exercise of the autonomy. 

In this sense, and in this sense only, can it be said that the legal enforce- 
ment of intergroup standards, whether they be collective agreements or awards, 
can endanger the working of intergroup autonomy, i.e. it is not so much the 
legal enforceability of these standards as the reliance of the parties, and thus 
their dependence, upon legal sanctions, which gives to the state a power over 
labour conditions that may eventually lead to a supression of group autonomy 
by state legislation. In itself the legal enforcement of the freely concluded 
collective bargain is as compatible with the “ classical ’’ doctrine of collective 
bargaining as is the principle pacta sunt servanda with the tenets of a laissez- 
faire economy. A collective agreement is the projection of a momentary 
bargaining position into the future, just as every contract perpetuates the 
bargaining strength of the parties at the moment when it was concluded and 
eliminates the effect of future fluctuations in that bargaining strength upon the 
relations between them. In enforcing collective agreements the law enforces 
the will of its parties, even where legal sanctions are applied not against the 
contracting groups themselves but against their members. In making the 
normative effect of the agreement compulsory, the law merely adds its own 
sanctions to norms created in the sphere of autonomy. This is true whether 
legal compulsion is applied to a collective agreement or to an award voluntarily 
accepted by the parties. Only where the award is the outcome of proceedings 
imposed upon either party without its consent can its legal enforcement be 
considered as a breach with the classical approach to collective bargaining. 
In other words: of the various methods of legal intervention alluded to in 
this paper the only one intrinsically antithetic to the principle of group 
autonomy is that known as compulsory arbitration. The legal enforcement of 
collective agreements is merely a reflection in the law of a change in bargaining 
habits which has occurred in society, but it is not an attempt either to trans- 
form those habits or their effect. Nevertheless, as pointed out above, it is 
true that state assistance in the carrying into effect of freely concluded bargains 
may facilitate a restriction of the freedom to bargain. 

Legal compulsion, i.e. the ultimate sanction of force, may also be applied 
by imposing upon employers and their organizations and upon trade unions a 
legal duty to bargain collectively and by enforcing this obligation through 
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penalties, which is the system applied in the United States.[98] Where the 
law compels employers to bargain collectively, it strengthens the arm of the 
unions, and vice versa: the first was the policy of the Wagner Act, the second 
that of the Taft-Hartley Act. By creating a legal substitute for the willingness 
to bargain collectively, the state intervenes in the bargaining process, but it 
does not do anything towards shaping its result. It imposes upon the parties 
a method of mutual dealings, not a body of substantive rights and duties. 
One might say that even this type of legal intervention is still compatible with 
the view of the collective agreement as the resultant of a free contest of social 
forces : the law, as it were, builds the arena in which combatants meet, it does 
not determine the outcome of the combat. 

Compulsory arbitration, it has been said, is the only interference with 
intergroup relations which cannot be justified from the point of view of the 
principle of intergroup autonomy. Nevertheless the degree to which it 
represents a substitution of state regulation for the traditional method of 
settling standards through the trial and error method of intergroup negotiations 
depends upon the purposes for which it has been introduced and the institu- 
tional patterns of arbitration moulded in accordance with those purposes. 
Compulsory arbitration may be used for a variety of reasons: The public 
interest may not go beyond the avoidance of interruptions in production, 
i.e. compulsory arbitration may merely be designed to prevent or to terminate 
strikes or lockouts but not to implement defined policies concerning the terms 
of settlement. On the other hand, compulsory arbitration may be prompted 
by social and economic policies, e.g. policies of social protection through the 
creation of minimum levels of wages and other conditions of employment or 
anti-inflationary policies through the creation of wage ceilings. Legal inter- 
vention through compulsory arbitration of intergroup conflicts may thus 
be neutral towards the outcome of the conflicts as distinguished from their 
termination, or else it may be intended to strengthen the workers’ or the 
employers’ side in circumstances in which the powers of labour and of manage- 
ment are considered as being in a state of disequilibrium. Needless to say the 
two types of intervention merge into one another and cannot in practice be as 
neatly distinguished as in theory. 

Where compulsory arbitration is not used ds an instrument of social 
or economic policies, but as a means of avoiding stoppages in industry, the 
arbitration agencies are likely to be independent from administrative directives. 
They will act in a “ judicial ”’ spirit, ie. they will not be expected to formulate 
policies, they will render each award in the light of the circumstances of the 
individual case without paying overmuch attention to “ consistency ’’, and 
without considering one award as a precedent for any other award. Its 
activities will be subsidiary to the autonomous processes of collective bargaining 
and they will be deployed only in marginal cases in which the normal machinery 
of collective intergroup settlement refuses to function. This is, more or less, 
the present situation in Britain, Compulsory arbitration was introduced as a 
wartime measure so as to prevent interruption of production through trade 
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disputes and continued (since 1951 in a modified form) into the post-war period 
in view of special economi¢ exigencies.[99] It has not superseded, and not, it 
seems, even impeded collective bargaining: on the contrary, for in a very 
large proportion of those cases in which one party desired a submission of 
conflict to compulsory arbitration a voluntary settlement has in fact been 
achieved.[100] The Tribunal which is the compulsory arbitration agency is 
independent, and in so far as it gives effect to government policies expressed 
in official publications it does so because it regards them as justified and not 
because it is legally bound to do so. In Australia, on the other hand, com- 
pulsory arbitration has a very different character. There, too, the Tribunal 
is independent, but it makes programmatic pronouncements, e.g. on the 
“ basic wage ”’,[101] and it is in fact by far the most important instrument for 
the settlement of social policies. Free collective bargaining exists, but it is 
insignificant compared with the settlement of intergroup conflicts and of 
intergroup standards through compulsory arbitration. The latter is not, as in 
Britain, considered as an emergency measure for the avoidance of industrial 
stoppages in times of exceptional stress, but as the normal method of regulating 
labour relations.[102] In Germany under the Weimar Republic compulsory 
arbitration played a dominating role, but the arbitration agencies were bound 
by the directives issued by the Minister of Labour who was himself the ultimate 
arbitrator in major conflicts. There governmental policies were openly given 
effect through compulsory arbitration, and the result was the undermining of 
collective bargaining. 

The details of the legal machinery of enforcement, e.g. whether the 
participation of the parties in the proceedings is secured by penal sanctions or 
whether the award is supported by civil or by penal sanctions or both, are of 
little interest from the sociological point of view. Nor is it even decisive 
whether compulsory arbitration is or is not combined with a prohibition of 
strikes or lockouts. What is important is the status of the arbitration agencies 
vis-a-vis the Government, i.e. the question of its independence and the extent 
to which it has become a tool for implementing a policy of planned wages and 
labour conditions. Such planning policies are gaining ground in many parts 
of the world, no matter whether they are carried into effect through means of 
persuasion and political cé-operation between governments, unions and em- 
ployers, or through legal mechanisms involving a restriction of group autonomy. 
As a result of this process the social importance of intergroup conflicts and of 
their settlement is undergoing a transformation. The future will show how 
and how far it will be possible to combine a policy of planning with freedom of 
collective action. 
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NOTES | 


1. Industrial Democracy, 1926 ed., Part II, chap. II, especially pp. 177 ff. 

2. It means the organization itself as well as the act of combining for the purpose 
e.g. of obtaining higher wages. In the latter sense “ coalition” was a crime until the 
passing of the law of May 25th, 1864, for which see Durand et Jaussaud, Traité de Droit 
du Travail (1947), vol. I, pp. 71 f.; pp. 105 fff. 

3. See e.g. Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1926 ed., chap. IV, especially pp. 214 ff., 
228 ff. 

4. E.g. the dispute between Messrs. D. C. Thomson & Co. Ltd. and the National 
Society of Operative Printers, for which see the Report of a Court of Inquiry, Cmd. 
8607 (1952). 

5. Examples abound in the earlier volumes of the Reports of the National Labor 
Relations Board. For an outstanding example see In Re Remington Rand Inc. (1937), 
2 N.L.R.B. 626. 

6. National Labor Relations Act, 1935, Sections 7 and 8; Railway Labor Act, 
1934, Section 2, i 

7, For the significance of the Accord Matignon of June 7th, 1936, see Rouast et 
Durand, Précis de Legislation Industrielle (4th ed., 1951), pp. 244 f. 

8. The Stinnes-Legién Agreement of Nov. 15, 1918, and subsequent enactments, 
especially Art. 165 of the Weimar Constitution of 1919. See Kaskel-Dersch, Arbeitsrecht 
(4th ed., 1932), p. 10. 

9g. Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, Sect. 101, amending Sections 8 and 10 
of the National Labor Relations Act, 1935. 

10, Art, 159 of the Weimar Constitution of 1919. Now Art. 9 (3) of the Bonn Basic 
Law of May 23rd, 1949 (German Federal Republic), and Art. 14 of the Constitution of the 
German Democratic Republic of Oct. 7th, 1949. 

11. See J. H. Richardson, Industrial Relations in Great Britain, (2nd ed., 1938), 
I.L.O. Studies and Reports Series A, No. 36, pp. 100 ff. 

12. “ Dilution ” is defined as “‘ relaxation of existing customs”, It is of special 
importance in the British engineering industry. See e.g. a series of agreements between 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ Federation and a number of trade unions, including 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, printed in the Handbook of National Agreements 
published by the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, pp. 320 ff. 

13. Sections 8(a)(3) and 8(b)(2) of the National Labor Relations Act, 1935 (Wagner 
Act), as amended by Section 101 of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 (Taft- 
Hartley Act). 

14. Webb, Industrial Democracy (1926 ed.), pp. 195 ff. 

15. Comités d’Entreprise : Ordinance of Feb. 22nd, 1945; Délégués du Personnel : 
Law of April 16th, 1946. See Drouillat et Aragon, Code du Travail Annoté, Sirey, 1950, 
pp. 725 ff., 741 ff. 

16. Betriebsverfassungs-Gesetz of Oct. 11th 1952 ; Mitbestimmungsrecht in the Mining, 
Iron and Steel Industries : Law of 21st May 1951. See Nipperdey, Arbeitsvechi, Nos. 570, 
580b. 

17. Shop Stewards and Works Committee Agreement of June 2nd, 1922. See the 
Handbook, quoted Note 12 above, pp. 9 ff. 

18. E.g. the Agreement of May roth, 1943, between the Ford Motor Company and 
the United Automobile Workers of America (C.I.0.) creating the office of Umpire for the 
settlement of grievance and other disputes. See Opinions of the Umpire (Prof. H. 
Shulman), Case 1, p. 1. 

19. See e.g. for the Coal Mining Industry the Guide to Consultation published by 
the National Coal Board on behalf of the National Consultative Council, where the 
Constitution and Rules of the National, Divisional, Area, and Colliery Consultative 
Councils and Committees are printed. 
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20. See Ministry of Labour and National Service, Industrial Relations Handbook, 
Revised Edition, 1953 (quoted henceforth as “I.R.H.”), p. 20; Sharp, Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration in Great Britain, pp. 6 f. 

21. Rouast et Durand, Précis de Législation Industrielle (4th ed., 1951), No. 191 bis : 
“ Dans la loi de 1936, la convention devait devenir la charte générale de la profession.” 
For the German development Hueck und Nipperdey, Lehrbuch des Arbeitsrechts (1929), 
vol. 2, p. 53. The development has been accentuated since the Second World War. 

22. E.g. through the Disputes Committee of the Trades Union Congress. Reports 
of the Committee can be found in the Annual Reports of the General Council of the 
T.U.C. 

23. The Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions is an example of 
one type of inter-union co-operation, the building industry shows the other type: the 
Constitution and National Working Rules of the National Joint Council for the Building 
Industry of 1932 was signed on behalf of twelve trade unions. 

24. Trade Union Act, 1913, Section 3 (1)(b) ad finem. 

25. Le. by the National Labor Relations Board on the_basis of elections: National 
Labor Relations Act, 1935, Section 9, as amended by the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, Section 101. The election defines the representative, not the bargaining unit 
which is determined by the Board. 

26. Chief Justice Stone in the case quoted in the next note. 

27. Steele v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad (1944), 323 U.S. 192. 

28. Industrial Democracy, 1926 ed., pp. 566 ff. In Australia this has become a 
technical legal term : Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1947, Section 43B, 
and given rise to a fundamental issue in constitutional law. 

29. For the British Coal Mining Industry see I.R.H. pp. 37 ff., for the Railways, 
ibid., pp. 41 ff. 

30. British Industrial Disputes Order, 1951, Art. 2(a). 

31. French Code du Travail, Livre I"; Titre II, Chap. IV bis, Art. 31 f., as amended 
by the Law of Feb. 11th, 1950. 

32. German Tarifvertrags-Verordnung of Dec. 23rd, 1918, para 2. This is no longer 
in force. The wording of the present West-German Law of April 9th, 1949, para 5(1), 
is different. 

33. Webb, Industrial Democracy, Part II, chap. II, Part III, chap. II. 

34. “‘ This Joint Industrial Council for the Boot Manufacturing Industry . . . is 
of opinion that the best interests of the Industry will be served if all manufacturers can 
be encouraged to join the Boot Manufacturers’ Federation and all operatives encouraged 
to join the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives.” This exhortation, printed in 
bold letters on the cover of the National Agreement, is signed by the President of the 
Union and by the Vice-President of the Federation. 

35. Larkin v. Long (1915), A.C. 814, a decision of the House of Lords. 

36. Allen Bradley Co. v. Local Union No. 3, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (1945), 325 U.S. 797, a decision of the Supreme Court. 

37. Crofter Hand Woven Harris Tweed Co. v. Veitch (1942), A.C. 435, a decision of the 
House of Lords. 

38. For the following see I.R.H., chaps. II and III ; Sharp, Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration in Great Britain, Part 1; British Trade Unionism, Six Studies by P.E.P., 2nd 
ed. (1949), pp. 39 ff.; Richardson, Industrial Relations, chap. IV; Turner Samuels, 
Industrial Negotiation and Arbitration, 1951. 

39. Russell A. Smith, Labor Law, Cases and Materials, 1950, pp. 1142 f. 

40. See e.g. the enumeration of functions of a Joint Industrial Council in the Model 
Constitution, I.R.H., p. 239; and see, in general, the literature mentioned in Note 3. 

41. Webb, Industrial Democracy, p. 212. The ‘“‘ dynamic” form of collective 
bargaining was, in many British industries, the original form. It does not necessarily 
develop out of the “ static”’ form. 
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42. Industrial Disputes Order, 1951, Art. 2. 

43. E.g. French Code du Travail, Livre I**, Titve II, Chap. IV bis, Art. 31C¢, 
as amended by the Law of Feb. r1th, 1950; West-German-Law of April 9th, 1949, 
para. 1(2). 

44. See e.g. Restoration of Pre-War Trade Practices Acts, 1942 and 1950. 

45. See Note 12 above. Codification was provided for in the Conditions of Employ- 
ment and National Arbitration Order, 1940, Art. 6. 

46. See Lectures on the Law and Labor-Management Relations, University of Michigan 
Law School, 1951, pp. 171 ff.; Gregory, Labor and the Law, pp. 402 ff. 

47. Rouast et Durand, ubi supra, p. 309. 

48. Kaskel-Dersch, Arbeitsrecht, 4th ed., p. 352; Nikisch, Arbeitsrecht, 1951, p. 454. 

49. Law of Feb. 11th, 1950, Art. 11. 

50. In the Arbitration Act, 1950, which deals with commercial arbitration, the term 
has a meaning different from that it bears e.g. in the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. 

51. Amulree, Industrial Arbitration in Great Britain, passim. 

52. Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, Livre XI, Chapitre VI. 

53. I.R.H., pp. 140 f.; Sharp, ubi supra, pp. 414 ff. 

54. Industrial Disputes Order, 1951, Art. 2, 9, 10. 

55. See Kahn-Freund, Modern Law Review (1948), vol. XI, pp. 269 ff., 429 ff. 

56. Kaskel-Dersch, ubi supra, pp. 400 ff. Similarly in France: con/flit collectif and 
confit individuel ; see Rouast et Durand, ubi supra, pp. 302 f. 

57. Industrial Courts Act, 1919, Section 2, and definitions in Trade Disputes Act, 
1906, Section 5; Industrial Courts Act, 1919, Section 8; Industrial Disputes Order, 
1951, Art. 12. 

58. E.g. Industrial Disputes Order, 1951, Art. 1. 

59. Re Birkenhead Corporation’s Resolutions (1952), Ch. 359. 

60. The analysis of the social and legal functions of collective agreements is based on 
the work of Prof. Hugo Sinzheimer. See in particular: Der korporative Arbeitsnormen- 
vertvag, 2 vols., 1907/8, and Grundzuege des Arbeitsrechts, 1927, pp. 252 ff. Sinzheimer’s 
fundamental conceptions of the normative and the contractual functions of the collective 
bargain have had a profound influence on legal theory and practice in many Continental 
countries. 

61. Rouast et Durand, ubi supra, pp. 237 f., 261. ‘“ Loi, par certains aspects, la 
convention reste, a d’autres régards, un contrat.” ‘‘ La convention creé entre les groupe- 
ments signataires de veritables obligations contractuelles, qui sont sanctionnées par une 
action en responsabilité contractuelle.”” Similarly in Germany: Sinzheimer, Grundzuege, 
p. 264; Hueck und Nipperdey, ubi supra, vol. II, pp. 93 ff. 

62. In Germany the contractual obligations can only be enforced against the organiza- 
tions (or individual employers) who are parties to the agreement, but they can also be 
enforced by members of contracting organizations because the agreement is a contractus 
in favorem tertii: Hueck und Nipperdey, Tarifvertragsgesetz, pp. 50 f. 

63. Code du Travail, Livre I*, Titre II, Chap. IV bis, Art. 31q-31t, as amended by 
the Law of Feb. 11th, 1950. 

64. Law of Dec. 24th, 1927, Art. 9 f. 

65. Rouast et Durand, ubi supra, p. 261: Strike and lockout are breaches of the 
obligations “‘ s’ils sont motive par une des questions ayant fait l’objet de la convention 
collective’. In Germany this is known as the “ Relativitaet”’ of the peace obligation. 
Hueck und Nipperdey, Tarifvertragsgesetz, pp. 42 ff. 

66. See Nikisch, ubi supra, p. 341. 

67. Schlesinger v. Quinto (1922), 194 N.Y. Suppl. 401 ; Harper v. Local Union No. 520, 
1.B.E.W. (1932), 48 S.W. (2d) 1033; Sanford v. Boston Edison Co. (1944), 56 N.E. (2d) 
I. See Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, Sect. 301. 

68. I.R.H., p. 16; see also Milne-Bailey, Trade Union Documents, p. 212. 

69. E.g. French Code du Travail, Livre I**, Titre II, Chap. IV bis, Art. 31e, as 
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amended by the Law of Feb. 11th, 1950; West-German Tarifvertrags-Gesetz of April 9th, 
1949, para. 5. Similar legislation exists in most Continental countries. 

70. See para. 3 of the law quoted in the previous note. 

71. Art. 31e, ubi supra, alinea 2. 

72. J. I. Case Co. v. National Labor Relations Board (1944), 321 U.S. 332. The 
quotations are from the judgment of Mr. Justice Jackson. 

73. Hulland v. Saunders (1945), K.B. 78, a decision of the Court of Appeal. 

74. Such “ ext€nsion ” is usually made by an order of the Minister of Labour or a 
similar authority. In France this was first introduced by the Law of June 24th, 1936; 
see now Code du Travail, ubi supra, Art. 31j, as amended by the Law of Feb. 11th, 1950. 
In Germany it was first introduced by the Decree of Dec. 23rd, 1918; see now (for 
Western Germany) Tarifvertrags-Gesetz of April 9th, 1949, para. 5. Similar legislation 
in many other Continental countries ; see e.g. the Netherlands Law of May 25th, 1937. 

75. Decision of the Second Zivilsenat of the Reichsgericht of April 12th, 1927, Official 
Collection of Decisions in Civil Matters, vol. 117, p. 16. 

76. Cotton Manufacturing Industry (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1934. 

77. Originally Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, 1940 
(S.R. & O., 1940, No. 1305), Art. 5; now Industrial Disputes Order, 1951 (S.I., 1951, 
No. 1376), Art. 2, 9, I0. 

78. Originally Trade Boards Act, 1909. Now Wages Councils Acts, 1945 and 1948 ; 
Catering Wages Act, 1943; Agricultural Wages Act, 1948. See I.R.H., chap. VIII.— 
Similar legislation now in Germany (Federal Republic) : Gesetz ueber die Festsetzung von 
Mindest-Arbeits-Bedingungen of Jan. 11th, 1952.—Corresponding legislation in France 
applies only to travailleurs 4 domicile: for this see Rouast et Durand, ubi supra, pp. 
436 ff—The American Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938, is an entirely different type of 
legislation. 

79. Durand et Jaussaud, Traité de Droit du Travail, vol. 1, p. 126. See also Rouast 
et Durand, ubi supra, p. 253, where it is said that the considerable development of legisla- 
tion since the liberation “a rendu, dans cette mesure méme, les conventions collectives 
sans objet. La crise des conventions collectives est certainement resultée d’un manque 
d’équilibre dans les rapports des organisations syndicales et de l’Etat.’’ Almost the 
precise opposite could be said both of Britain and of the United States. This illustrates 
the danger of generalizations. 

80. See e.g. British Industrial Disputes Order, 1951, Art. 5. Asa principle of conduct 
this is recognized in most countries, though it is not always expressed in the law as clearly 
as in the U.S. Labor-Management Relations Act, Sect. 203 (d). 

81. In Britain this is one of the main functions of the Industrial Relations Department 
of the Ministry. of Labour and National Service: see I.R.H., p. 122. Similarly with the 
American Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service: Labor-Management Relations 
Act, Sec. 201. 

82. In Australia compulsory arbitration under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Acts has since 1904 been the normal method of settling wages and conditions 
of employment. See Foenander, Towards Industrial Peace in Australia, 1937; Solving 
Labour Problems in Australia, 1941; Studies in Australian Labour Law and Relations, 
1952. For New Zealand see Hare, Industrial Relations in New Zealand, 1946, especially 
chaps. IX and X. 

83. Under the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. A scheme of compulsory arbitration was 
superadded by the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, 1940, 
now the Industrial Disputes Order, 1951. 

84. Law of Feb. 11th, 1950, Art. 9, 10, 16,17. Rouastet Durand, ubi supra, pp. 307 ff. 

85. E.g. the British Emergency Powers Act, 1920. 

86. E.g. under the (now revoked) Art. 4 of the British Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order, 1940. 

87. Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, Sections 206-10. 
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88. For Britain : Conciliation Act, 1896, Sect. 2(1)(a) and Sect. 4; Industrial Courts 
Act, 1919, Sections 4 and 5; Sharp, ubi supra, pp. 360 ff. For the United States: 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, Sect. 206; Railway Labor Act, 1934, Sect. 10. 

89. I.R.H., Appendix III, pp. 242 ff. 

go. Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, Sects. 206 ff. 

91. The arbitration system in the coal-mining industry is described in I.R.H., pp. 37 
ff.; Sharp, ubt supra, pp. 49 ff. ; Turner-Samuels Industrial Negotiation and Arbitration, 
1951, pp. 231 ff. Similar arrangements exist for the railways (see Turner-Samuels, 
pp. 185 ff.) and for the civil service (ibid., pp. 319 f£.). 

92. Lord Greene, the late Master of the Rolls. 

93. Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Erster Teil, Kapitel III, para. 20, p. 170. 

94. A. J. Mundella and Sir R. Kettle. 

95. For a description of this development see Lord Askwith, Industrial. Problems 
and Disputes, 1920. See 1.R.H., chap. V, for a brief description of the present machinery. 

96. E.g. under the British Industrial Courts Act, 1919, and under the American 
Railway Labor Act, 1934, where conflicts of right and conflict of interests are dealt 
with by two different bodies. See also, for Germany, the Control Council Law No. 35 
of Aug. 20th, 1946 (Nipperdey, Arbeitsrecht, No. 520), and, for France, Art. 12 ff., of the 
Law of Feb. 11th, 1950 (Cour supérieure d’arbitrage, a statutory tribunal dealing only with 
appeals from decisions of arbitrators). 

97. E.g. in France, where collective agreements on wages were forbidden and 
other agreements subject to the confirmation by the Minister of Labour from the outbreak 
of the War in 1939 until the coming into force of the Law of Feb. 11th, 1950. See Rouast 
et Durand, ubi supra, pp. 250 f. 

98. Under the National Labor Relations Act, 1935, Sections 8 and 10, as amended 
by the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. Similar legislation also exists in some 
of the American States and some of the Canadian Provinces, e.g. in Ontario. 

99. Orders mentioned in Note (77) above. 

100. For statistics see I.R.H. p. 235. 

tor. See Foenander, Solving Labour Problems in Australia, chap. II; Studies in 
Australian Labour Law and Relations, pp. 137 ff. 

102. Foenander, Solving Labour Problems, pp. 2 f.: ‘‘ To the Australian, authoritative 
regulation and compulsory arbitration in industrial relations are, in their essence, the 
outward expression of collective determination to secure the most desirable conditions 
for the growth of industry. A single institution can, in industry, play the double role of 
conservator pacis and custos justiciae.” 











Sociology and Psychiatry 


WELLMAN J. WARNER 











WENTY years ago J. L. Moreno published a book with the intriguing 

but unacademic title Who Shall Survive ?4 It was an important book, 

as its sustained vitality in the succeeding years attests. It has now 
been republished with the original sections little changed but expanded by the 
addition of materials drawn from the stormy record of the intervening period. 
It is still an important book. 

First, let it be clear that Who Shall Survive ? does not fit any of the notions 
of what constitutes the conventional form of a study in a well-regulated 
discipline. It is not a systematic treatise threading its way from proposition 
to exposition with logical parsimony. It is a highly personal document. It 
brings together a collection of writings, spaced over half of a life-time, vari- 
ously descriptive, narrative and commentative, editorially linked together in 
the form of apologia, declaration of faith, polemic, case history, practitioner’s 
observations, and theoretical formulation—all encased in an autobiographical 
unity of advocacy and controversy. It will be the despair of the limited 
specialist with his horror of untidy academic housekeeping. 

Nevertheless, it is a mistake to assume, as is sometimes done, that this 
is mere disorder. It is true that Moreno plays the roles of the philosopher, 
the technician, the clinical practitioner, the scientist in succession without 
stopping for labels. On the other hand, there are many who think of Moreno 
only as the inventor of such methodological procedures as the sociogram or 
the psychodrama. For any adequate appraisal, this isnot enough. <A careful 
scrutiny of his writings will reveal both how and in what degree each of these 
is woven into the development of a theoretical position which he identifies as 
his work. Each of these roles is important to Moreno, the man, but it is 
possible, and it is clearly his intent that each of them is to be assessed in the 
light of its bearing upon and contribution to a theory of behaviour. 

As a preliminary to appraisal, it is useful to bring together as compactly 
as possible the position which this volume seeks to communicate. Moreno, 
like other innovators, is best approached in his own terms, and that means 







































































1 J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive ? Foundations of Sociomeiry, Group-Psycho-Therapy and 
Sociodrama, new edition, Beacon House Inc., Beacon, N.Y., 1953, pp. cxiv + 763. 
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by asking what kind of a problem he set to himself and what he then did to 
deal with that particular problemization. It may then be possible and useful 
to translate him into the more familiar language of conventional disciplines. 
It is symptomatic of his entire approach that he has been concerned not so 
much with how behaviour can be analysed into its parts as how it is put 
together to produce the act. The act is not a discrete event located in an 
individual ; neither is it a transaction between independent agents. The 
fictions of analytics paralyse the perception of what the act is. The “‘ real’”’ 
unit of the act, whatever its functional reference to either personality or the 
group, is social and, what is more, religious. Moreno isno quibbler. His base 
point of departure is an outright affirmation of faith that behavioural “‘reality”’ 
is religious and he maintains that position as the single indispensable premise 
of investigation in all his inquiry. What follows in Who Shall Survive ? and 
his numerous books, is a life-long attempt to spell out the detail conceptually 
and in clinical practice. The usefulness of this volume to social scientists is 
to be measured by the success that meets this assignment as a task in scientific 
theory not philosophic speculation. From an intuitive perception of the nature 
of what is experienced and an attitudinal commitment to it as religion, the 
step to empirical investigation and description is explicit and avowed. What 
follows is held to stand or fall on its tested confirmation by appropriate methods 
of investigation and the adequacy of its theoretical formulation. 

Thus, to Moreno, the one central and revealing fact about trying to under- 
stand betAviour is the fact that when one undertakes to disentangle and 
separate an action into its parts, there is nothing left to study. The actors 
themselves become unreal fictions. The system, the unit, with which the 
student must deal is an interaction unit, an ongoing process, from which 
the actors derive their own existence and which, in its unity-maintaining 
processes, constitutes what is called the group. This is, note, specifically not 
to raise any metaphysical questions about ultimate realities or essences—either 
of the individual or the group. ™<ither is it to reify “‘ action ’’’ into mystical 
entities of persons and greups as summatucn units. It is enough to acknow- 
ledge that one can “uly identify an ‘“ individual person ’’ as a stabilized unit 
of participating ia interaction ; and identify a “‘ group’’ as a stabilized unit 
of those izceractions. One can study either, not as a lifeless segment of what 
is past, but in the ways that it manifests itself in interaction—and in no 
other way. 

Initially, this is only to locate the area of attention. But there are two 
important discriminations which are specific to an item of action as the focus 
of analysis. The first is that the reference of action is to the group. In its 
nature the study of the behaviour of individual actors is impossible if they 
are treated as isolates ; it is, whatever the expediencies of practice, always the 
individual-in-group. The second is that interaction units thus discriminated, 
the personality and the group, operate under dynamics of their own, which 
derive from the nature of individuals as participators in such interaction units, 
and the nature of group systems. Other forces from the total environment, 
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such as the biological, thus enter as conditions, of greater or less import, 
operating as limitations or resources affecting the operation of social interaction 
systems. 

Sociology thus becomes defined as the study of the unities and processes 
of interpersonal relations. Psychiatry in this context becomes that branch of 
sociology which deals with the application of knowledge about the working 
of interpersonal relations in dealing with either individuals and their problems 
in their interpersonal relations, or groups as unities of interpersonal relations. 
What distinguishes Moreno is the way he proceeds to develop the frame of 
reference itself towards a theory, with a singleness of aim that makes for 
consistency and systemic impact—however scattered and topical may be the 
presentation. 


I. FUNCTIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE ACT 


The act as here referred to is a systemic concept. In contrast to the 
concern of individual psychiatry, the focus of attention is upon the social 
unit. Only through it may the individual be studied. Individuals are, of 
course, the actors, and the sociologist as well as the psychiatrist approaches 
the observation of the “‘ act’’ through them, but only in the matrix of the 
group. In this frame of reference, there are four crucial aspects of action 
which, on the one hand, are descriptive of it and which, on the other hand, 
may be stated as functional principles of those units defined as interaction 
systems. 

(a) The actors. The actors are persons, not fractionated abstractions. 
The analysis of the act begins with the person-in-role. However useful it 
may be for limited purposes to deal with roles as formalized sets of rights 
and obligations, it is not a segment of the individual participant that is involved 
in an action. The role as a cultural pattern is itself crucial, but to treat it 
instead of the individual-in-role is to overlook the nature of the act and to 
make impossible what actually happens in interaction. The whole person 
is the actor, and however difficult it may be to deal with such a concept in 
empirical study, no reduction to simpler elements of abstraction is adequate 
to deal with action. The actual role in an action is an emergent, not a cultural 
pattern, and this is the point of Moreno’s criticism of taking-the-rale concept 
which he ascribes to Mead. 

(b) The commitment. On this level, what the actors do in relation to one 
another is not preformed and automatic. It goes through a development. 
Its first stage is simply that one in which the perceptions and motivations of 
the participants undergo a process of mutual exploration in which those per- 
ceptions and motivations become mutually focused. The “ gearing-into ’’ one 
another is not something given, it is what has variously been called “ defining 
the situation ’’ or making a ‘‘ dynamic assessment ”’ or “ social perception ”’. 
In whatever degree the succeeding stages of the interaction are “ functional ”’ 
depends upon this first stage of an interaction. Moreno calls it simply, the 
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‘ warming-up ’’ period, and as a gearing-in state in the history of any action 
in interaction, it is the “ meeting ’’. 

(c) The “ acting-out’’. The remaining stages of the act unfold only as 
and on the express condition that the actors thus committed proceed to the 
terminus of the act. It should be remembered that this is the schema of a 
systemic model, and in reference to that functional model a given act may be 
incomplete and thus dysfunctional. Insofar as the act meets the requirements 
of a functional social interaction, the two qualitative criteria of which remain 
to be examined, the actors will neither repress nor evade their full commitment 
to the development of the interaction process. The empirically theoretical 
implications may appear to be overwhelming. But the postulate is that, as 
a system of person-in-group reality, this is its nature, and that the functional 
requisite of that system is that the action be expressive of and constituted by 
a proceeding in which the actors act out fully what they bring to and find in 
the situation for action. In Moreno’s view, this ruthless rule is exactly what is 
meant by the “ reality principle ’’. 

(4) The moment. Finally, it is in the nature of this concept of the act 
as constituted in the interaction that it cannot be located in any other place 
or at any other time than in the specific process in which it is being formed. 
It cannot be viewed either from‘the past or the future. It is what it is, in 
Moreno’s phrase, in statu nascendt. 


II. THE MAKING OF THE ACT: SPONTANEITY 


(a) To ‘‘ act owt’’ in this sense, and under these four conditions, is to 
focus attention on the social reference points of perception and motivation 
of the actors. ‘‘ Acting-out ’’ as the “ reality principle ’’ is relevant only in 
the structural unit of interpersonal relations, the interaction. To the actors, 
it is a way of finding out what reality is and under what explicit conditions 
motivation is to take form if it is to be adequate for the person and for the 
group. 

What takes place under these four conditions is the process of making 
the act. Its form is given in the nature of the process, but the content is 
variable since it is the product of not only what each actor as a total personality 
brings to yhis role-making but especially how he manages that role in the 
interflow of forces of the situation out of which the act is emerging. For this 
is the essential point. The act is an emergent. It is always a new thing 
dependent upon what the actors bring to it and how the actors affect one 
another in the interpersonal relationship. They bring to the situation for 
action, of course, the whole base system of the prevalent role structure of the 
culture, here called the “ cultural conserve’’. But the crucial consideration 
is not those stabilized role structures, it is what the participants do as they 
build actualized roles in the interaction. The emphasis is thus upon the way 
the actors construct their roles when they make the act in the dynamics of 
the interplay between them as they “act out”’. 
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What gives ultimate stability and dependability to the phenomena of action | hé 
is thus not so much the cultural pattern but the structural processes of the § to 
group and the persons as actors-in-group units. What is inferred, and largely § ur 
left to the confirmation of clinical observation, is that whatever the actual Ff th 
content of the drives and needs of the individual actors, they are all crucially § re 
oriented to the interpersonal process which not only sets the limits of their J ta 
variation but also provides the “ stuff”, the outcomes or gratifications out of § its 
which they are made. Acting-out then means that the actors find “ reality”, § th 
the functional imperatives of personality and group, in the process of imter- § ac 
personal commitment and response. 

(b) Spontaneity. What makes it an ‘‘ emergent ’’ is precisely the way the 
act is formed as both perception and motivation are developed in the inter- 
action. Every individual actor brings to any prospective interpersonal inter- 
action situation a unique combination of readinesses to act that is expressive | th 
of his own needs and perceptions and motivations as a personality. In the | ac 
degree that he isolates himself from the action situation by withdrawing from | Ww! 
it or by trying to impose his private definition of the situation upon the relevant | a= 
interactors, there is no “‘real’’ action. Then the consequences for him and | ©0 
for the others is that state of “ unreality ’’ that is variously manifest as conflict, | 5 
isolation, rigidity and evasion which is the breeding source of both personal | th 
and groupal pathologies. For the actor it is a learning process through a | 2 
series of stages in which social perception is sharpened and motive pattern is | in 
continuously shaped. The model scheme of the act is that when an actor | 4f 
brings to any situation his initial perception and motive, and gears into the | in 
responsive perceptions and motives of others, there occurs a development of | °T 
the perceptions and motive patterns of each which is functional to the integra- | of 
tion of the personality as it is to the organization of the group. To act out | lik 
one’s perceptions and motives under these conditions is “ reality producing ” | Pt 
as well as “ reality testing”’. It is a functional reference in interaction that 
is the core of what Moreno calls simply spontaneity. se 

Spontaneity is thus a concept of organization. It is that way which the j ch 
actor in an interaction participates in “ reality” producing in the sense that § Uf 
it meets the systemic requirements of both the personality and the group. § to 
The only alternatives are those like coercion, rigidity, evasion, which disrupt § ¢fi 
the free flow of interactive dynamism. The result is then the pathologic } in 
phenomena of ill-health for both the individual and the group. Spontaneity 
is thus the way of organizing behaviour so that it produces the functional 
solidarity of the group as well as the stable integration of the individual. 

(c) Creativity. From such spontaneous action there flows an orderly 
emergence of a continuous change of relationships between the actors. Order 
depends upon change. Not to change is disorder producing. . The individual’s 
needs, perceptions and motivations are formed and organized as he meets 
those of others. The cultural patterns are the products of such past action 

which serve as a base for a new organizational state in interpersonal trans- 

actions. The individual does not “ take” a fixed role as a cultural pattern, 
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he encounters it in his own variable perceptions and in the form presented 
to him by the group. He then acts upon it. The way he “ plays” it is 
unique. At every stage in the history of an action, whether viewed from 
the perspective of the individual acting or the group’s interaction, there is 
reformulation and fresh construction. But when that continuous construction 
takes place as an organizing function of both group and personality the process 
itself is creative and the product a creation. “ Reality” is the emergent 
that is found in the interactional integration of the group and the individual 
action. Creativity is the quality of the action that is thus “ reality ” producing. 


III. THE STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF THE ACT 


The conceptual equipment that becomes necessary for the analysis of 
the act in this process of emergence calls for an operational treatment of the 
actors. The dynamics of the process are focused in what occurs at the point 
where and when the relevant agents of the action meet, gear into one another 
and develop their complimentary behaviour. The act is not merely an out- 
come, a terminus, but a sequence of stages. The product is at once the act 
as an historical unit, and also the unit that is the personality of the actor and 
the unit that is the group. But for the purposes of observational description 
a concept is necessary to pinpoint all of the individual person that is launched 
into the emerging act at the moment and place of its occurrence. The 
appropriate conceptual unit is therefore the agent of the action, the actor, 
in the form of his readiness to interact. What is crucial is the reciprocal 
orientation. Perception, motivation, and goal are all subsumed in his state 
of readiness to proceed. This state of readiness of the individual oriented to 
like states of readiness of all other relevant agents of action is for analytical 
purposes, the actor. 

The critical consideration, however, is precisely that the act is an historical 
sequence of stages as well as reciprocal. The state of readiness is therefore 
changing from moment to moment. At any point or stage it is dependent 
upon both relationship changes of those stages and the sensitivity of the actors 
to one another. Every state of readiness is contingent upon the gearing-in 
effects of reciprocal empathy. This conceptual device of the actor as the 
individual’s changing state of total readinesses in reciprocal empathy in the 
situation for interaction, Moreno designates the tele. The structural unit 
which is constituted by all the actors thus participating in a given unit of 
interaction and thus appearing as the elementary unit of social structure he 
calls the atom. In turn, both the actor, as tele, and the group, as atom, 
exhibit relationships to other like structural units to form ranges of relation- 
ships of organization called networks finally constituting a society. But all 
of them derive from the fundamental unit of the actor in his interpersonal 
relations. 
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IV. TECHNIQUES 


Within this conceptual framework of acting out in an organizing process 
of reciprocal empathy, there must be techniques appropriate to dealing with 
the nature of the data. Fundamentally it makes no really important difference 
whether the object, as science, is the study of what happens or to treat the 
process for such purposes as therapy. In either case it is interaction as‘a 
proceeding or constructing process. Every relevant act of an individual person 
is a groupal behaving. One may, for the interest in hand, focus upon the unit 
that is a person or the unit that is a group, but this is a matter of mere 
expediency. This irreducible character of the data sets its own limits and 
defines its own requirements. It demands not only conceptual tools that are 
discriminating, but suitable techniques not only to see what the data are but 
to manipulate them for any purpose, be it therapeutic, goal achieving efficiency, 
play, or learning. 

(a) The sociometric experiment. Since all interpersonal actions are con- 
ceptualized as the mutual interplay of total readiness of individuals and in 
operation one of the ways these manifest themselves is in the emotional 
tensions of attractions and repulsions, it is practicable to study and even treat 
unfolding interaction through charting the volume and directions of these 
indicators of the actors’ tendencies to move towards or away from one another. 
Such is the device of ‘‘ sociometric choices’’. As a tool of description then to 
be used in conjunction with other fnodes of analysis it has been used perhaps 
more widely by social scientists than any other single invention of Moreno. 
In the form of the sociogram, it has proved useful in research over a wide range 
of contexts other than that of Moreno’s orientation. In the latter it is con- 
ceived not only as representation device to help formulate a problem, but as 
a procedure to be used in initiating and carrying through with the relevant 
agents a developing interaction with each stage of sociometric moment. It 
may be doubted that the omnibus concept of emotional tension of attraction 
and repulsion is fine enough a conceptual instrument to deal with the act, but 
despite the early Hudson project report in this volume and the accumulation 
of subsequent studies since it is one technique designed to deal with the inter- 
action as a unit. 

(b) Psychodrama and role-playing. It is clear that within this framework 
of interaction, whether for study or therapy, both the prevalent approaches 
of isolating the individual in psychoanalytic procedures and the descriptive 
measurement of clinical psychology are not only doubtfully relevant at all or 
at worst distorting. Ideally, interpersonal interaction is to be dealt with 
only in its actual emergence, but this may be neither economical nor provide 
the requisite conditions for clinical purposes. The most cogent adaptation is 
to set up techniques which as nearly as possible replicate the interaction but 
are suitable for the analysis of the successive stages of the action and a measure 
of control for either the study or the treatment purposes. The focus of inter- 
action is how each participant makes his role in complimentary reference to 
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the other involved roles. For this purpose one may contrive the interaction 
situation and then follow it through under the development of its own groupal 
dynamics. The device of the psychodrama with its rich range of varying and 
manipulative techniques has been developed by Moreno for this purpose. 
When it is focused upon the making of their roles in actual behaving by indi- 
viduals it is called the psychodrama ; when it focuses upon the group as a 
role-making unit, it is called the sociodrama. Its peculiar or unique strength 
as a technique is precisely that it provides the means of manipulation and 
control while providing for operation of the forces intrinsic to the interaction 
itself, the dynamics of the personality and the dynamics of the group. In 
principle it is an instrument which is equally suited to study, to therapy, or 
to the normal process of learning. Psychodrama is a technique of contriving 
and manipulating interactions between persons so as to make the role-forming 
processes of behaviour accessible to observers and to the participant actors 
without losing contact with the dynamics of the behavioural process itself. 

(c) Group psychotherapy. Both the diagnosis and treatment of behaviour 
disturbances must, as in the psychodrama, rest upon the nature of interaction. 
The procedures of therapy are merely techniques for promoting functional 
requirements of that relationship and the operating unit is the groupal situation. 
The fatal defect of the “ psychoanalytic situation’’ whether in diagnosis or 
treatment, is that it seals off the individual from the real autonomy of the 
group and the “ acting out *’ which must be both the precise point of diagnosis 
and of therapeutic treatment. Therapy must be groupal or it is not thera- 
peutic. The methods of group psychotherapy are therefore directed explicitly 
“to protecting and stimulating the self-regulating mechanisms of natural 
groups—through the use of one man as a therapeutic agent of the other, of the 
group as the therapeutic agent of the other’’, 

The range of techniques may be wide, but all of them must be based 
on a knowledge of the structure and the dynamics of groups. They have in 
common the object of facilitating and adjusting the change in structure and 
flow of forces in the groupal situation. The entire frame of reference is a total 
rejection of the assumption that there is a basic conflict between the individual 
and society or the group. On the contrary, the maintenance and restoration 
of health for the individual and the group are merely the functional require- 
ments of the groupal situation in which “‘ spontaneous acting out is a universal 
function of human nature ’’. 

(d) Research methods. Each of these ways of dealing with the data of 
interaction reflects the concern of the clinician and the practitioner and is 
calculated to yield an-accumulating body of insight and information in pursu- 
ing their objectives. But, unlike the prevalent stand of the psychiatric prac- 
titioner, Moreno insists that it is not necessary to stop with the description of 
case histories and the subjective. evaluation of the therapist in the practice 
of his art. Not only is the range of experimental operations wide, but the 
rigour of scientific methods may be adapted to the investigation of inter- 
personal behaviour. In addition to the legitimate usefulness of techniques of 
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clinical measurement and controlled observation, the special requirements of 
person-in-group behaviour call for its own appropriate research tools and 
design. They must be suitable for dealing with data as they are found at the 
place and time and in the interaction of behaviour as it emerges in the process 
of reciprocal formation of roles. For this purpose there is no adequate instru- 
ment of discrimination and measurement except the participant researchers 
themselves. It is implicit in the frame of reference itself that no one studying 
such data can be merely an investigator. It is equally clear that all such 
investigation is social since in the act all of the participants are not only sources 
of information but are involved in testing it. What is required then is the 
development and codification of techniques for deliberately using the partici- 
pants themselves under conditions of rigorous control that will yield data of 
acceptable reliability. It is Moreno’s conviction, for example, that the psycho- 
drama and role-playing are tools of research which lend themselves precisely 
to this kind of instrumentation. 


V. APPRAISAL 


This then is the range of interests and:ideas which a critical reading of 
Who Shall Survive ? will reveal. In its breathless drive, the work of the 
clinician, the practitioner, the evangelist and the scientific investigator are 
not neatly set apart. That fact is an obvious source of confusion to the 
specialist but it is understandable in the light of the basic frame of reference 
of the on-going groupal act. Moreno has always noted, with perhaps misplaced 
surprise, that his relations have been closest and his response most direct 
from sociologists and social psychologists. It should be no occasion for 
surprise. For him the base point is the group, and the individual as the 
dynamic unit is perceptible only in the sustaining matrix of interpersonal 
relations. Psychiatry thus becomes a specialization of sociology, or more 
exactly microsociology. The problems of mental health derive not from the 
alleged conflict between biologic inheritance and an artificially imposed social 
life, but from the pathologic states of groups and their consequent warping of 
personality structure. 

Appraisal properly begins by discriminating between clinical usefulness 
and theoretical adequacy. For clinical purposes, it is first necessary to have 
sensitizing concepts which will be- usable in dealing acceptably with the 
practitioner’s objectives. It is clear that much of Moreno’s conceptualization, 
his insights, and the techniques of his invention are of this kind. How far 
they have proved themselves in practice is made abundantly clear in the striking 
development of group psychotherapy which Dreikurs and Corsini have cur- 
rently documented (‘‘ Twenty Years of Group Psychotherapy ’’, pp. 567-75, 
Am. J. Psychiatry, February, 1954). 

Such sensitizing concepts and manipulative techniques may, however, 
be effective in the therapy context and yet harden into a set of ideas having 
great prestige and wide use but being inadequate for scientific theory. The 
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important fact which emerges from this volume is its concern not only for 
concepts having therapeutic usefulness but theoretical adequacy. Moreno 
makes explicit and cogent the proposition that in dealing with this kind of 
data there is a natural alliance between the therapist and the investigator, 
so that the scientific enterprise is one in which the clinical and therapeutical 
interest is necessarily a component of the procedurés of scientific investigation. 
It is this, supported by the considerable body of research reported here and 
elsewhere both by Moreno and his associates as well as others, that validates 
the claim that the present state of theoretical formulation of the whole approach 
is not merely a programme of aspiration. Moreno would be the first to point 
out the unexecutgd tasks of research and systematization which are preliminary 


to any definitive formulation of adequate theory but he has at least spelled 
out the direction. 











Attendance and Absence in Industry: 
The Nature of the Evidence’ 


R. B. BUZZARD 











INTRODUCTION 


ESEARCH on attendance and absence in coal mines is being undertaken 
R» a National Coal Board Team. A complementary study in some 
other industries is being carried out by two of the Medical Research 
- Council’s group for research in Industrial Psychology at University College, 
London. The work is of the kind sometimes referred to as “‘ operational 
research ’’ and occupies a position mid-way between fundamental researches 
into particular aspects of human behaviour and the more empirical inquiries 
on which executive decisions must to a large extent depend. For example, 
it is not enough to say that something acts as a cause of differences in absence 
rates ; some attempt must be made to estimate the importance of this cause 
among others and to estimate the advantage which would follow any line of 
treatment it might suggest. 
The first task therefore has been to define the problem in practical terms. 
At first it was thought that the inquiry would be covered by four questions : 
the extent to which “lost time’’ reduces production, the kinds of absence 
which do most harm, the causes of differences in absence rates and the remedies 
which would improve production or reduce its cost. (The problem of the direct 
cost of absence due to sickness or accidents by payment of compensation, 
bonuses, etc.,.is being treated as a separate issue.) By the end of the first 
or reconnaissance stage of the inquiries it was clear that there was a further 
question of far greater importance, namely: What average attendance is 
desirable in given occupations in given environmental conditions and what are 
the expected individual variations from this average ? 
The subject of absenteeism in industry has received much attention in the 
last few years and, in addition to its direct investigation, absence rates of 
one form or another have been used as criteria for other studies of behaviour 


1 This is the text of a paper read to the British Sociological Association on the 11th November, 
1953- It has been modified slightly for convenience in printing. A review of ious work 
carried out by the Board was published in this Journal.[12] The present investigation follows 
on from this. 
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at work. For this reason the following account of the simpler difficulties of 
interpreting the existing evidence may be of some value. 

Inevitably, the greater part of the illustrations given in this paper will 
be taken from the coal industry ; more attention has been paid to the problem 
of absence in mining, more information is available and the research team is. 
larger and started earlier. But, in choosing examples, I have tried to ensure 
that any principles they illustrate have general application. Examples and 
their discussion are necessarily incomplete since, for the sake of brevity, 
they are only taken to the point at which they illustrate the difficulties of 
interpretation. : 


THE NATURE OF THE STATISTICS 


The first difficulty in defining the problem in practical terms is the mis- 
leading nature of the statistics. The commonest way of expressing absence 
rates is to show time lost as a percentage of possible time. The index leads 
to the apparent absurdity that it is quite usual for a group of men to show 
an increased lost time percentage at the same time as an increased average 
attendance ; for, when a longer working week is requested, the absence rate 
would only remain the same if there were a proportional increase in attendance. 
One day lost out of five is a lower percentage than two days lost out of six. 
Suppose that, out of twenty men, thirteen would work all shifts requested 
whether these be four, five or six in a week ; two would attend any five days 
but not more, two would attend four days but not more, one would attend 
three, one two and one would only come in for one day. If this group of men 
were asked to work a five-day week the average attendance would be 4:45 
shifts per man per week and the absence rate would be 11 per cent lost time. 
If they were asked to attend six days, the attendance would average 5-1 shifts 
per man per week but the absence rate would be 15 per cent. Most men would 
have attended more, none would have attended less, but the absence rate would 
be much higher. 

In practice the situation is more complex, but the above example illustrates 
one apparently insuperable difficulty in the interpretation of average lost time 
rates. 

Moos [1] calls attention to the anomaly. He points out that, while 
attendance in coal mines in 1938 was the same as in 1944, absence was 6} per 
cent in 1938 and 134 per cent in 1944. 1932 had the lowest recorded absence ~ 
rate and the lowest recorded attendance. This peculiarity depends on the 
possible shifts, that is to say those which were requested or permitted. The 
annual statistics for the coal industry, published by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, show a consistent pattern of absence increasing and decreasing with 
attendance during the last thirty years. The pattern is less clear in recent 
years and some of the reasons will be mentioned later. 

A five-day week was introduced in the coal industry in 1947; both 
attendance and absence rates fell. The introduction some months later of the 
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voluntary Saturday shift was followed by an increase in attendance and absence 
rates and this is clearly seen if statistics for the comparable periods are 
examined. One Division delayed any extensive introduction of the voluntary 
shift until 1951 and the increase in attendance and absence which then took 
place in this Division alone was sufficient to cause the increased absence rates 
which appeared in the published statistics for the industry as a whole. If 
this Division’s figures are excluded for the years 1950 and 1951, the rest of 
the industry shows a decrease in absence rates. 

In a factory in another industry, one department has consistently higher 
lost time rates than the others; its attendance is also higher. 

An American survey of coal mines in 1921 [2] found that the ratio of shifts 
worked to shifts possible was about 90 per cent in mines which were open for 
about 200 days in the year and about 85 per cent in mines open for about 
300 days in the year. This association was observed to be a slight one, yet 
the corresponding increase in absence rates from 10 to 15 per cent would 
nowadays be regarded as very large. 

Changes in the statistics of the coal industry, in this country, are being 
introduced. For one thing, absence rates will be based on absence occurring 
from Monday to Friday only. This will improve matters by imposing a 
standard procedure. However, the amount of Saturday working will still 
have to be taken into account in interpreting the statistics since it will affect 
weekday absence rates according to the extent to which there is a tendency 
for some men to work on Saturday at the expense of other days in the week. 
For example, in one Area an analysis was made to show increases in short 
weekday absences during this year ; we cannot yet say how far this increase 
in short absences is a normal concomitant of a marked increase in Saturday 
working which had also taken place. 

Other indices of absence, such as days lost per man per year, have no less 
serious disadvantages and we may conclude that absence rates are unintelligible 
without accurate knowledge of the length of the working week ; comparisons 
are useless unless this factor is strictly controlled. Attendance rates will more 
obviously depend on the attendance requested or permitted. 


THE ADEQUACY OF THE STATISTICS 


The next difficulty encountered is the inadequacy of the usual indices of 
lost time and attendance and their failure to describe what is taking place. 
Statistics dealing with attendance and absence should be easily broken down 
by age, type of work, pay, and a number of other routine factors known to 
affect attendance. But, leaving these things aside, the average rate for a 
group could be a great deal more intelligible if seen in conjunction with figures 
showing the number of absences and the number of people having absences of 
different lengths. Comparisons of attendance or absence rates can give rise 
to false conclusions if these elementary indices are not given. 

The greater part of a group’s average absence rate is usually caused by 
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the small proportion of people who have the longest absences. If one man in 
a group of a hundred takes a whole week off, he has contributed 1 per cent 
to the week’s average lost time. Two men having six months’ illness or more 
contribute at least I per cent to the average rate for the year, unless absences 
of this length are excluded from the official rates. The effect which small 
numbers of people can have on average lost time rates has some important 
implications. 

For example, great caution is needed in the interpretation of changes in 
average absence rates which may be associated with changes in the level of 
employment. In periods of relatively full employment there is likely to be 
an increase among those employed of the Jess able, the less fit and the less 
willing, since everyone is needed. 

In some factories where there are marked variations in the environmental 
conditions of some occupations, little difference may be found in average 
attendance rates but considerable differences in the degree of selection may 
be observed, both “‘ self-selection ’’, since those who cannot keep up the pace 
will leave the job, and official selection, including medical examination of 
fitness for the more arduous occupations. 

It has been observed that absence rates tend to be higher in large factories 
or large mines and it is tempting to seek some factor of organization or morale, 
or communications, as the explanation. It is very likely that explanations 
of this kind form part of the story but neither their reality nor their practical 
importance can be assessed unless the effects of other things which are related 
to size are excluded and the question of the number of people responsible for 
average absence rates may be important. For example, there may be a 
tendency for the less able to gravitate. towards the larger factory and for a 
much higher degree of selection in the smaller ; large factories or mines are 
often concentrated in the neighbourhood of others, or for other reasons may 
suffer difficulty with their labour supply ; the large factory may be less efficient 
in removing long absentees from their records. None of these points is entirely 
speculative ; we have some evidence that such trends exist. (Two other 
points should be made here: the larger the mine or factory the more likely 
that bigger proportions of men travel long distances to work; large mines 
tend to be deeper and hotter than small ones and the effects of temperature 
will be referred to later.) 

Before explaining differences in average attendance and absence rates in 
terms of group factors we should ensure that the different rates do in fact 
reflect true differences in the behaviour of the group as a whole. We must, 
for example, examine the extent to which they are due to the more familiar 
differences in the ability, the health, or even the adaptability of individual mem- 
bers of the group. 


ACCURACY OF THE STATISTICS 


It was said earlier that the pattern of absence rates increasing with 
attendance had become less clear in the coal industry in recent years. One of 
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the reasons for this lies in the treatment of absences on the voluntary Saturday 
shift. While the Saturday shift was always included in the figures for shifts 
worked, in some places no absences on this shift were recorded, while in others 
all men who failed to attend on Saturdays were recorded as absent. Between 
these extremes were many possible methods of recording and calculation, most 
of which could be found in some place or another. The “ order of merit” 
of the National Coal Board Divisions varied according to whether it was 
based on shifts worked or shifts lost and whether these rates were based on 
the five-day week or included Saturday absence. One Division, for example, 
ranked third, fourth, fifth or eighth over a six months’ period depending on 
which of the indices was chosen. One Division changed its method of. calcula- 
tion in 1951 and thereafter showed a markedly increased absence rate except 
during the summer months when the voluntary Saturday shift was not worked. 
Observed differences in calculating full week absence rates can give rise to 
variations of from 12 to 17 per cent lost time, but observed differences in 
calculating absence rates for the five-day week alone can give rise to variations 
of from 12 to 14 per cent lost time, and there is reason to believe that methods 
are in use which could extend this range. Collieries in the same adminis- 
trative areas have different methods of calculation. The future changes 
in the basis of the statistics which were referred to earlier will, of course, 
overcome some of these difficulties, but those described here are highly 
pertinent to any conclusions hitherto reached on the published statistics and 
will continue to have a marked bearing on comparisons of past and future 
statistics. 

In some factories people are removed from the books and their absences 
no longer counted after they have been away six months, in others after three 
months, in others after one ; sometimes they remain on the books and are 
counted as absentees almost indefinitely or the time they remain on the books 
is left to the discretion of the local manager. In Government factories absences 
of six months or more are usually excluded from the rates ; the sickness absence 
rates drop from about 6 to 5 per cent when absences of more than three months 
are excluded (in these factories the major proportion of the total absence is 
accountable to sickness).[3] Whatever the official policy about excluding long 
absences from the records, failure to do so correctly can have quite marked 
effects. Errors are quite frequent in some places ; even where men are sup- 
posed to be kept on the books for as long as six months, places have been 
found where lost time rates would have been appreciably less if the instructions 
had been properly carried out. 

Vernon, Bedford and Warner [4] found in 1931 that one of the reasons for 
the remarkably low absence rates in Scottish coal mines at that time was that 
absence due to accidents was not included in the rates and that absence due 
to sickness was often excluded as well. 

A man may do a double shift to replace another who is absent. In some 
factories, his absence the next day is counted, in others it is not. Among 

maintenance workers on some jobs, periods of high pressure work for as much 
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as sixteen hours at a stretch are not infrequent ; in some factories the absence 
with permission the following day is counted, in others not. 

In one skilled occupation in a factory, if there was a hold-up in the work, 
and these were frequent, before the war the men would take the time off and 
so absence was counted; since the war they have been asked to come in . 
voluntarily and do other work. Should refusal of this invitation be counted 
as an absence? If so, what of comparisons with pre-war periods ? 

Sources of error are so numerous and are often so difficult to spot that 
no conclusions can be reached from comparisons between one factory and 
another, even within the same firm, without the most careful scrutiny of the 
source of the statistics. 

It seems that comparisons over time could be made with greater confidence 
because it seems easier to ensure that no changes in recording or calculation 
have taken place. Unfortunately this type of comparison has many pitfalls 
which may be more serious for being hidden. 

Consider thirty-six collieries which used to be administered by ten different 
companies. There would have been ten different systems of recording and 
calculation, ten different definitions of absence and attendance, ten different 
standards of accuracy. But, provided the administration of these collieries 
did not change, aggregate statistical trends from year to year might have had 
some reliability. With Nationalization these thirty-six collieries would have 
been reorganized into two or three administrative Areas. One system of record- 
ing and calculation would become dominant in an Area and one definition of 
absence and an attempt would be made to insist on one standard of accuracy. 
The aggregate rates for the collieries in this Area as a whole would be likely to 
change ; comparisons between one colliery and another would almost certainly 
change. But the changes would be gradual; many collieries would retain 
old systems and old standards for some time. Later on more formal instruc- 
tions are issued on the proper methods of calculating attendance and absence 
statistics. Once more the effects will differ in each colliery according to the 
extent to which the official instructions approximate to the methods: used 
before, or according to the speed with which a colliery adopts the new official 
method. This process of change, including the simultaneous use of two or 
more methods of recording, can be observed in collieries to-day. 

At one place, only one of two first-aid rooms kept full records. A recent 
decision that all men must attend this first-aid room for any first treatments 
will completely alter any sickness or accident rates based on these records. 

Changes also occur with the introduction of any regulation which increases 
the attention which is paid to the records, as, for example, when holidays 
with pay are introduced and allowances are based on the previous year’s 
attendance. The effects on accuracy of recording would be greater where 
standards were low and less where they were high or where similar schemes 
existed previously. 

At the end of 1952, miners who had been absent during the week because 
of sickness became eligible for a proportion of their five-day bonus based on 
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the number of days they attended. The proportional bonus had applied to 
absences due to accidents since 1947. In the first half of 1953 there was an 
increase in total absence. Absence classed as “ involuntary ’’, which includes 
sickness and accidents, showed a marked increase and absence classed as 
‘‘ voluntary ’’ showed a slight decrease. It looked as if this were due to men 
taking direct advantage of the extension of the proportional bonus, but the 
statistical evidence is insufficient. In the first place the extension of the 
proportional bonus to absences due to sickness is likely to affect the accuracy 
of recording since greater attention must be paid to the correct recording of 
absences due to sickness (the classification of absence due to sickness varied 
greatly from pit to pit). In addition, men would be more likely to report 
many a real illness which they might not have troubled to report before. 
Here are two factors which would tend to increase the relative amount of 
absence which is classed as ‘‘ involuntary’’. Secondly, in 1953, there was also 
evidence of a simultaneous increase in sickness throughout the country [5] and 
this would lead to an increase in both sickness and total absence in coal mines. 
All these factors must be weighed before reaching conclusions about the true 
nature and causes of the increase in sickness and total absence rates, The 
need for caution is emphasized by the fact that the rate for accidents causing 
absence of more than three days also increased in the first part of 1953; if 
the extension of the proportional bonus to sickness absence were the only 
factor involved, a slight reduction in absences ascribed to accidents might be 
expected, but not an increase. 

The interpretation of the statistics which are usually available about 
attendance and absence is clearly a very difficult matter and it is easy for such 
statistics to give rise to quite-false conclusions. It is worth noting that very 
similar difficulties arise over the interpretation of accident rates particularly 
where these are in reality rates for reported accidents, as, for example, those 
based on the accidents which are reported to have caused absence from work 
of three days or more. 

In trying to define the problem in practical terms the evidence of experi- 
enced men on the spot is no more reliable. There are few opinions about the 
size and nature of the problem which are not flatly contradicted by others. 
These contradictions are found among people of equal responsibility in the 
same establishments. 


THE SIZE AND NATURE OF -THE PROBLEM 


A brief discussion of the questions underlying this investigation will help 
to illustrate the poverty of the available evidence and the impossibility of 
reaching definite conclusions at the present time. 

It is impossible to estimate the production which is lost through absence 
from information available to-day. The statistical difficulties mentioned above 
should be reason enough for this conclusion. In the coal industry absence 
rates were higher in 1951 than in 1950, attendance was also higher, how: much 
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coal was lost from absence? In 1952 absence was lower than in 1951, 
attendance was also lower, how much coal was gained from lower absence ? 
There are, however, other good reasons for rejecting all estimates of production 
lost through absence, unless they are based on precise investigations. 

An unknown number of collieries are said to be working to their winding 
or other capacity. In these no more coal would be produced if there were a 
simple increase in average attendance unless the increase were sufficiently great 
and maintained for a long enough period to allow the development of new 
faces, or other changes, assuming they would be practicable. Such collieries 
are probably working to capacity on some days of the week but not on all, and 
a redistribution of the daily attendance of some people could have a good 
effect on production without being reflected by any change in average lost 
time rates. One manager who had this problem told his men that he was not 
particularly concerned about their total attendance but asked them to arrange 
among themselves a more even attendance throughout the week. The result 
was satisfactory. Another, with the same problem, used to interview the 
relatively few men who took much absence. They tended to be away on the 
worst days of the week. The interviewing appeared to have little effect on 
their behaviour. The others also had most of their absences on these days 
and it was agreed that they might be worth as much attention. 

In other collieries with plenty of capacity, the effects of absence more 
closely resemble those of labour shortage, but again the short irregular absence 
among particular categories of workmen is said to cause the greatest dis- 
turbance. Because of the disproportionate effect of long absences on average 
rates, changes in the number and weekly pattern of short absences could 
improve production without being reflected by.any noticeable change in the 
absence rates. Similarly a colliery or factory may be criticized for a high 
absence rate, but if this were due mainly to long absences, the effects on pro- 
duction might be less than in a colliery with a much lower rate where short 
absences were more frequent. Sacking the men who take much absence would 
improve absence rates but in a time of labour shortage the only result, apart 
from an uncertain disciplinary effect, would be less labour. In some collieries, 
with plenty of capacity, it was found that attention is now being paid not to 
the few bad attenders but to the many good ones for these reasons. 

The same difficulties occur elsewhere. In a factory where absence was not 
considered a problem by the higher executives, managers of some departments 
held different views. As one said: ‘I know my lost time rates are very 
low, but this gives a misleading impression ; what absence I do have can be 
disastrous and can upset a whole day’s work and more.”’ 

So we have the two extremes. Places with high absence rates where 
improvement might have no effect on production and places with low rates 
where improvement could have a great effect. In between are a diversity 
of particular problems, in most of which the relationship between average lost 
time rates and production is singularly obscure. 

. There is a final reason to make confusion worse. It cannot be assumed 
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that productivity increases proportionately with attendance. There is plenty 
of evidence that it does not. There is evidence, such as that found in the early 
work of the Health of Munition Workers Committee, that, if attendance 
increases beyond a certain point, total production may fall. The answers to 
the first two questions must be, first, that we have no idea of the true size 
of the problem of absence as it affects production and, secondly, that the kinds 
of absence which do most harm are probably those which are least indicated 
by absence rates. : 

The third question was of the causes of differences in attendance and 
absence. There are many possible causes and the first object of a practical 
inquiry must be to discover, in any particular instance, which causes may 
be excluded and which of the remaining ones are of the greatest importance. 

Statistical distortions and inaccuracies are clearly the first group of causes 
to be excluded and it has been shown that it is not safe to reach conclusions 
from the analysis of official figures which are collected as a routine, unless they 
are confirmed by detailed studies. 

Assuming that statistical artefacts have been excluded, the next group 
of causes includes those factors which can fairly easily be identified by going 
to have a closer look. Differences of age distribution, of the proportion of 
disabled, of travelling time and transport facilities, of policy and practice 
with regard to late arrivals; would be some of the factors included in this 
group. 

In this group also are the very important effects due to sickness. Love- 
day [6] pointed out that when any increase in voluntary absence was accom- 
panied by an increase in absence due to sickness, it should be assumed that 
some part of the increase in voluntary absence was also due to sickness. For 
example, monthly variations in total absence rates among coal miners are 
closely related to the variations in the number of people claiming sickness 
benefit in the country as a whole. The latter figures are given for twelve 
regions of the country as well as for the total population : the monthly patterns 
of sickness are similar in mining and in non-mining regions. The increase in 
miners’ absence last year was paralleled by a rise in the sick benefit claims 
throughout the country. 

Some guide to the effects of sickness could be got from statistics which 
showed lengths of absence, but the greatest care must be taken before reaching 
conclusions based on official classifications of absence. Even with perfect 
recording, the dividing line between sickness and unnotified ill-health is so 
uncertain that research on the subject should only be based on detailed studies. 
In practice the ways in which absences are classified as due to sickness, or 
to accidents, are so varied that it is impossible to have any confidence in 
statistics which are based on them. 

The third group of causes includes those which are more difficult to define 
or to evaluate. In this group are three simple causes which appear to have 
had but little attention in recent years. 

The first is that of the attendance which is requested. This has already 
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been mentioned from the point of view of the interpretation of the statistics 
but the argument must be taken further. Clearly if an employer opens his 
works for four days in the week both attendance and absence rates will be 
low ; if he opens them six days in the week, average attendance will be higher 
but there is no reason to suppose that it will increase in proportion to the 
extra days requested. The short week worked before the war in many parts 
of the coal industry is often said to have caused a habit of short time working, 
but this cannot be accepted as an adequate explanation that men do not 
attend as much as they are asked to-day. We cannot, without further 
evidence, assume that they would produce as much if they did. 

The peak production in the coal industry was in 1913. Absence statistics 
are certainly not comparable, but as quoted in the Sankey Report [7] they 
were nearly as high as they are to-day. In earlier periods, some men worked 
very long hours a day, and sometimes many days a week, but we do not know 
how many days in the year. Moreover there was evidence of a high mortality 
and earlier retiring age and, in times of labour shortage, the problem of shifts 
per lifetime may be as important as that of shifts per week. (One observer 
who had worked some months at the coal face reported that never before had 
he experienced the “ satisfaction ’’ that he had done his full week’s work and 
that for this reason, as well as fatigue, nothing would induce him to attend 
on Saturday. This attitude seems common among steady and reliable miners 
and they, and their wives, may criticize as foolhardy those who exceed what 
to them is sound long term practice.) 

There is evidence from a Royal Commission of 1842 [8] that in Lancashire, 
Saturday was usually a short day, Sunday and Monday were generally holidays 
“ especially after pay’’. Pay was fortnightly and “they are never expected 
to come on Monday after pay ; an odd man may come to keep the roads straight, 
but that is all ; and when they do come on a Tuesday they are not fit for their 
work ’’. We do not know how many days they worked in the year but the 
evidence goes on to specify “at least a fortnight’s holiday at Christmas, a 
full week at Whitsuntide, three to four days at Ringley Wakes, about the same 
at Ratcliff Wakes and at odd times besides ’’. 

Pits were open longer at some times than others. There was not the 
regularity of work available in all pits as there is to-day. The main reason for 
the Durham Bonding Strike of 1810 [9] was that the men, obliged to work for 
one employer, were obliged to be idle when the employer saw fit. It ended 
with a concession from the owners that a payment of 2s. 6d. a shift would be 
made whenever the pit was idle for more than three days running. 

In the only colliery we have studied to-day which we know worked eleven 
days a fortnight for long enough periods before the war to allow comparison, 
the official absence rates for face workers are slightly lower now than they 
were before the war. 

Thus we need to know more about the attendance which should reasonably 
be expected in response to any given amount of attendance which may be 
asked. 
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The next cause in this group which needs more research concerns the 
nature of the work done and the environmental conditions. The early work 
of the Health of Munitions Workers Committee showed that these things can 
affect output and attendance and both sickness and accident rates. Vernon, 
Bedford and Warner’s reports on coal mines in 1928 and 1931 [10] should be 
sufficient demonstration that temperature, for example, is an important factor 
and recent work on temperature and performance supports this conclusion.[11] 
In Germany and France, hours of work in mines are reduced when temperatures 
are high. 

The third cause about which we know too little concerns the nature of 
individual differences. It is reasonable to suppose that people vary in their 
abilities and in their working capacity or stamina. It can certainly be shown 
that there is a great deal of consistency in men’s habits of attendance and 
absence ; this has been demonstrated by Liddell [12] in an analysis of attend- 
ance at one coal mine and preliminary analyses in other mines and in factories 
demonstrate the same tendency. For some men attendance for 60 hours a 
week in some occupations might, for example, be supportable, even enjoyed 
for long periods and might be accompanied by a high level of production : 
for others 30 hours might be the optimum. Average attendance and average 
absence rates for the group could be affected quite markedly by small changes 
in the distribution of men with more or less stamina. 

The question thus becomes: what average attendance is desirable in 
different types of work in different conditions in order to achieve the best 
production and what are the expected individual variations from this average ? 
It is a practical question since it is one on which we have nothing but opinion 
and tradition to fall back on whenever there is contention about hours of work, 
wages, holidays and so forth. This question of the desirable attendance must 
be considered from the standpoint of shifts per year and shifts per lifetime 
as well as that of shifts per week or hours per day. 

Vernon propounded a law to the effect that.“ experienced industrial 
workers unconsciously adopt habits of work which tend to the production of 
a maximum output with a minimum of effort ’’.[13] For the purpose of this 
research we are adopting a working hypothesis that for each man there is a 
total work load which tends to remain constant. The work load would include 
the effort expended each day and such things as travelling and the days 
attended over both long and short periods. It is not, however, suggested that 
total effort is the sum of its parts; variation of activity may, for example, 
tend to reduce a total load. 

This hypothesis has been provisionally adopted for two reasons. In the 
first place it is a warning of the possible dangers of trying to improve attendance 
for attendance’s sake. Secondly, for this practical inquiry, the view is taken 
that the extent to which other causes of low attendance are important is the 
extent to which the low attendance can no longer be explained in such simple 
material terms. A brief discussion of some other possible causes of differences 
in attendance may illustrate the use of this hypothesis. 
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The nature of payment, whether piece rate, group incentive or time rate, 
has been shown to be a factor which must be accounted among the causes of 
differences in attendance. So must the direct effects of sick pay schemes 
which make longer absences easier to afford ; but even with the most marked 
increases in sickness absence so far associated with these schemes we are 
far from certain of their long term effects. The ultimate results, both in their 
long term effects on production as well as their possible effects on health, might 
yet be a profit. 

- There is a more popular view that high absence rates to-day are due to a 
rise in real wages so that men get more than they need for the standard of 
living they have learned to desire or more than can be absorbed by the goods 
available. Doubtless this contains some truth but the evidence is unsatis- 
factory and it is impossible to estimate the importance of this cause. Many 
other changes take place at times when wages increase and their relative 
contributions cannot be disentangled on present evidence. Increases in wages 
are usually associated with periods of full employment and at these times there 
is both more work, i.e. more attendance, and less rigorous selection of workmen. 

Even where the effects of earnings may be admitted by the workman it 
is difficult to decide on the truth. We hear of the workman who, earning 
high wages on piece rates, may take one week off in five to save his income tax. 
Such a man works hard during his four weeks ; it does not follow that he would 
produce more, if as much, if he attended all five weeks in succession. His 
choice of rhythm in his work may be inconvenient for management and the 
choice may have been influenced by questions of tax, but it cannot be assumed 
that it necessarily reduces his individual output. 

Estimates are sometimes made of practically attainable attendance rates 
based on the best attendance achieved at certain periods, or it is assumed that 
the attendance achieved on certain days of the week represents a possible 
attendance rate for each day. Estimates of this kind are obviously unsound. 

It is even worth questioning the real importance of increased absence at 
times of holidays, or at race meetings. Certainly the presence of a race 
meeting causes absence at that time but we do not know to what extent it 
may be concentrating absences which would otherwise take place at other 
times and we should not overlook the possible advantage of being able to 
predict when absence will be highest. 

It is not uncommon in mining to find men doing another job as well; 
they may, for example, be running a smallholding, a general store or a barrow. 
This alternative work is a definite cause of absence from the employer’s point 
of view but the problem could be regarded as if it were one of labour shortage 
rather than absence. It is even possible that, within limits, such men may 
work better when they do attend because of the change of occupation and one 
begins to speculate on the possible virtues of part-time labour in mining. 

In mining room and pillar working is said to be accompanied by lower 
absence rates than occur with longwall working. One main difference between 
these methods is that room and pillar work is done in small teams of four or 
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five men while longwall working involves large numbers of men much less 
dependent on each other. Small teams are also found in certain types of 
machine mining and lower absence rates are reported. Such observations have 
been quoted as evidence that the size and structure of working groups are 
important causes of differences in attendance. In room and pillar working, 
however, especially handgot, more variety is tolerated in the speed of working 
and there is more variety in the operations performed ; we do not know how 
far this alters the total work load. Room and pillar working is more highly 
skilled. We are told that with increasing use of longwall methods, mining 
is becoming a less skilled occupation ; this by itself supposes better selection 
in room and pillar working. It was said about one colliery using handgot 
room and pillar methods that the teams will get rid of a bad workman. It was 
also said that the men work extremely hard and are normally unable to compete 
after the age of forty; at that age “‘ we look after them and upgrade them 
to the lighter work on cutting machines’’. This colliery was one where the 
lower absence rates were held to be due to the nature of the team work, yet 
clearly selection of the men, particularly the rejection of all but the very fit, 
is also an important factor. This colliery was also shallower and cooler than 
those with which it was being compared. Similarly men appear to be more 
carefully selected for the small teams used in certain types of machine mining 
and, in addition, we have observed that they may often work a shorter shift, 
sometimes due to the allowance which has to be made for machine breakdowns. 

Even if some clearly defined concept of group integration were shown to 
be related to regularity of attendance, we should still wish to know how far 
selection led to a well-integrated team on the one hand or environment or 
fatigue made integration less smooth on the other. Irritability and reduced 
efficiency in dealing with one’s fellows are among the early signs of fatigue. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Because of the attention which is being paid to absence in industry it 
has seemed worth while giving some reasons for doubting the evidence for 
many widely held assumptions. The statistical evidence which is normally 
available is apt to be extremely misleading and great caution is needed in 
reaching any conclusions, whether for the purposes of research or, on practical 
grounds, for framing policy. The views of the men on the spot are too contra- 
dictory to be of much use as evidence. It is not suggested that there is no 
problem of absence in industry ; there would seem to be a number of prob- 
lems, but it would be unsafe to generalize about the so-called problem of 
absenteeism as a whole and its true size, importance and nature are as yet 
unknown. 

Relative to human effort: No adequate evidence has been found that, by 
and large, average attendance is appreciably less than it ever has been, except 
perhaps for emergency periods in war time when absence rates are also greatly 
increased. The attendance of the majority may well be greater than it used 
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tobe. Ifshifts per lifetime were used as an index it is likely that we are getting 
more to-day. This does not mean that men should not attend more to-day ; 
it means only that we do not know. 

Relative to the demands of indusiry: There is a practical problem of 
insufficient labour, but the problem may not be that men are working, on 
average, less than they should, only that they are not working as hard as the 
employer thinks they should. It is possible that no great improvement in 
average attendance is worth seeking unless methods-of work also change so 
as to make full use of it. 

If these doubts are in any degree justified certain aspects of this research 
become of increased importance on immediate practical grounds. While the 
study of factors which may affect the general behaviour of groups of men are 
clearly relevant, the practical results of improved knowledge of the attendance 
which should properly be expected should be as rewarding. There is also the 
familiar problem of the extent to which it is best to concentrate on changing 
behaviour, or the extent to which one should study the planning of the work 
to make the best use of existing behaviour. Knowledge of the behaviour 
to be expected and of individual differences could lead to more appropriate 
planning of work spells, and to better allocation of work; it also has some 
bearing on the design of machines. These are but different aspects of the 
central problem, are complementary and interact. Quite simple improvements 
for the more efficient deployment of labour would affect attitudes and morale ; 
by making better use of different capacities and skills we might not only achieve 
improved results with existing levels of attendance but the regularity and even 
the amount of attendance might improve. The simple physiological and 
psychological aspects which have been stressed are themselves relevant to 
more sociological aspects of behaviour. 

This paper has been written to demonstrate some of the difficulties of 
defining a diffuse and many-sided problem from the point of view of applied 
research. The difficulties do not diminish the value of differences in attendance 
as an instructive subject for particular studies of behaviour, but they may 
give some warnings of the many factors which must be taken into account 
and controlled when, for example, differences in attendance and absence rates 
are used in any way as criteria in more specialized investigations. Finally, 
it is suggested that more experimental studies are needed on the problem of 
the desirable attendance at work and that this aspect also deserves greater 
acknowledgment for its relevance to other studies of behaviour. 
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His answers have been varied, but most often they rest on some sort 

of humanistic faith in the value of tradition, of ancient ideals, of art, 
literature and philosophy. Rarely does he insist any more on another answer, 
in addition to the humanistic, on the lessons of history, a trite phrase and a 
thoroughly old-fashioned idea, greeted with suspicion on all sides. 

The exception has become so rare that when it does appear, it is startling 
in its novelty. In Modern Man Is Obsolete, his call for world government, 
Norman Cousins wrote: “In creating this higher sovereignty, we naturally 
wonder whether history has any advice to offer. . . . Strictly speaking, no 
precise guide to the present is to be found anywhere. ... But while we 
should not overstretch historical analogy, neither should we fail to take into 
account the operation of certain historical principles whose validity might 
seem to apply to our own time.’’ Following the lead of The Federalist, Cousins 
sought advice in ancient Greece: The “ struggle between Athens and Sparta, 
growing out of their inability to come together within a single governmental 
organization, cost Greek civilization its very life. Greece’s failure is worth 
noting because it illustrates the consequences of disunion for states within a 
related group.”’ [1] 

So direct a reading of the historical lesson, little practised to-day, was 
common enough in the time of Jefferson and Madison and for most of the 
nineteenth century. It went hand in hand with the conviction that a classical 
education was the proper apprenticeship for the gentleman, the divine, the 
statesman, and the legislator. In the experience of the Greeks and Romans 
were the necessary models of political behaviour, and in their literature and 
their philosophy the articulation of wisdom, morality and the sense of beauty. 

No single factor was responsible for destroying this faith. Modern 
technology and its tremendous demands on man’s time and energy, the 
apparent failure of the projected upward line of progress, mass education, and - 
various other aspects of late nineteenth- and twentieth-century history all 
played their role. And so did the new sciences of man : sociology, psychology, 
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anthropology, with their new insights into the operations of the human mind 
and human institutions. But, whereas the student of ancient art, literature, 
and philosophy has been able to find continued vitality in his subjects, in 
Eschylus and Plato, in Herodotus and even Xenophon, the student of institu. 
tions has been far less adaptable. In part, at least, the explanation for this 
failure lies in the peculiar way in which the modern study of society has moved. 

Eighteenth-century poets and philosophers had their Noble Savages, 
Contemporary sociologists and anthropologists have stripped the savage of his 
nobility and turned him into the field specimen par excellence, like the fruit 
fly of the geneticist. They have examined him growing up and coming of 
age, committing crime and being punished according to custom, having his 
sex and repressing it, hunting heads and organizing ritual dances, reciting 
myths and telling tales. Then, once the sociologists have finished with 
primitive man, they leap all the way to man in modern industrial society. 
The vast territory in between, the whole of history in fact, has rarely come 
into their line of vision. 

It is easy to see what tempts them to leap so far. Neither a Middletown 
survey nor a Coming of Age in Samoa is possible for ancient Athens. The 
investigator cannot submit questionnaires to scientifically determined samples 
of the Athenian population ; he cannot analyse dream sequences, draw cost- 
of-living curves, examine day-to-day shifts in public opinion in response to 
newspaper headlines or campaign oratory, or match prejudices against types 
of personality. His techniques are rigidly bound to a nearly fixed number of 
written words that survived two thousand years of copying by hand, plus a 
constantly growing number of objects, many of them written or pictorial texts, 
made available by the archeologists. 

Nevertheless the unexplored possibilities are verygreat. Ifthe wonderfully 
refined methods of modern psychology and sociology cannot be applied directly 
and fully to the study of the past, surely they can be used partially and 
indirectly. First, however, there must be a bridge between the two sets of 
disciplines: the sociologist must rediscover history and the historian must 
discover modern sociology. As a test case, the lesson Norman Cousins sought 
to draw offers a convenient and particularly significant opportunity. Whether 
he read the lesson correctly or not may be debated, but that is not my purpose. 
It is enough that he saw that one of the most meaningful and most interesting 
sides of ancient Greek history is the sociology of group cohesion and group 
identification. . The authors of The Federalist saw the problem long ago and 
they reacted directly and sharply. How would the problem look, to-day if 
reconsidered in the light of present-day knowledge about group behaviour ? 
What evidence is there on which to base a judgment about the ancient Greeks, 
and what further investigations need to be made? 

Everyone knows that the Greeks of antiquity constituted a ‘ nation ”’ 
widely dispersed, maintaining a cultural and spiritual existence as an entity for 
something like 1,500 years, highly self-conscious in its feeling of oneness and 
of superiority over everyone else, yet without uniting and without any per- 
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ceptible desire to unite politically, surviving an endless cycle of fratricidal 
wars and conquests from the outside, outliving some of its conquerors physically 
and, in the case of Rome, intellectually and morally, What was the bond 
that held such an impossible entity together? And what did the Greeks 
themselves think about it ? What did what we call nationality mean to them ? 
What was it that they identified themselves with, as Athenians fighting 
Spartans, as Sicilian Greeks trying to hold off the Roman legions, or as members 
of the Greek élite ruling in what had once been Babylonia ? [2] 

The ancient Greeks share a peculiar distinction with the Germans of the 
modern world: they lack a name of their own. The Germans are Deutschen 
to themselves, Allemands to the French, and Niemtsi to the Slavs. The 
Greeks were Achzans in Homer ; then, apparently in the eighth century before 
Christ, they took the name Hellenes, which they have retained to this day ; 
but their ancient neighbours to the east persisted in calling them Ionians (the 
Iavones of the Old Testament) and the Romans gave them a fourth name that 
has clung ever since in the west, Greci.[3] Nor is that the end of the complica- 
tion. The word Achza continues after Homer as the name of a district in 
the Peloponnesus and it was the name chosen by the Romans for the whole 
Greek peninsula when they made it a province in 146 B.c. The Hellenes in 
Homer were merely a single Greek tribe in Thessaly in north-western Greece. 
And in their own mouths, Ionian was one of the dialects of their language, 
then the generic word for the Greeks of Asia Minor, but never a synonym for 
Hellenes. 

There is good history behind this onomastic confusion. Look at a map 
of the Hellenic world in the year 431 B.c., when Athens and Sparta began the 
long war that, in the judgment of some modern students, signalled the doom 
of Greek civilization. One pole was the city of Trapezus near the eastern end 
of the Black Sea (now Trebizond in Turkey). More than two thousand miles 
to the west was the Greek community of Massilia (Marseilles) on the French 
coast of the Mediterranean. Within these two poles, in an area that was 
roughly elliptical, with the Mediterranean providing the long axis, were 
1,500-odd Greek “ states ’’, with a total population of perhaps five millions, 
Outside of the peninsula we now call Greece, and of the islands in the seas on 
both sides of that small land-mass, the Greek states were not contiguous, but 
scattered little dots in a non-Greek world, of Scythians, Phrygians, Lydians, 
and the like in the east, Thracians and Illyrians to the north, further south 
Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Libyans, then, going west, Etruscans, 
Carthaginians, Gauls, and dozens of others. Unless prevented for a time by 
an outside power, sometimes another Greek state, sometimes a non-Greek 
power, each community had its own government, its own coinage, calendar, 
and set of laws, secular and sacral. Geographically and politically, it is hard 
to conceive of a people more disunited than these Hellenes., 

Two facts give this pattern significance. One is that, basically, each of 
these communities was as Greek as every other, in its own eyes as in the 
judgment of the others (discounting, of course, the inevitable local claims to 
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the only true and genuine brand of Hellenism). There was no Hellenic centre 
from which the others were emigrés, like the various refugee populations of our 
time. The roster of famous names makes the point very obvious. . Diogenes 
the Cynic, who is fated to live through history in a barrel, came from Sinope, 
not far from Trebizond. Archimedes was a Syracusan all his life, Euclid 
an Alexandrian, but both were Hellenes in every respect, not Sicilians or 
Egyptians. 

The second fact is that the Greeks had a distinct, and at times profound, 
idea that they belonged together, that they were what we call a nation or 
nationality. Herodotus tells how, near the end of the Persian Wars, word went 
out that Athens had been solicited to betray the Greeks. Sparta rushed a 
delegation to Athens, where they were quickly and emphatically reassured. 
** And then there is our Hellenism,’’ Herodotus has the Athenians say, “ our 
being of the same stock and the same speech, our common shrines of the gods 
and rituals, our similar customs. Should the Athenians become traitors to 
all this, it would indeed not be well’’ (8.144). And indeed it was often not 
well with the Greeks: many communities, and the Delphic oracle to boot, 
refused from the very first to fight Persia. But Herodotus’ sentiments, if not 
an accurate statement of a universal and unequivocal Hellenic faith, cannot be 
brushed aside as propaganda of the moment. They recur too often in Greek 
literature to be ignored. 

What, precisely, was Herodotus saying? If he were a modern political 
scientist or sociologist, we could say that he was enumerating the necessary. 
elements in Greek life and thought that justified their inclusion in that class 
of social organisms we call nation or nationality : common descent, common 
language, common religion, common customs, and a corisciousness of belonging 
together. But notice also what Herodotus failed to include. Their Hellenic 
nationhood may have made it unthinkable that Athenians should join Persians 
against other Greeks; it never prevented Greeks from fighting Greeks. And 
there is not even a faint intimation that a single governmental structure was 
either necessary or desirable. In other words, for Herodotus, being a Greek 
meant a great deal intellectually, spiritually, morally, but it had no political 
meaning at all apart from the one point of not allying with non-Greek against 
Greek. 

It is also clear from Herodotus that in times of crisis a Greek faced possibly 
conflicting loyalties. That is the point at which those who seek advice, or 
consolation, from the Greeks encounter difficulties in method, and particularly 
the failure in communication between the historian of antiquity and the 
sociologist of the contemporary world. Anyone who has read a Gallup poll, 
or the Kinsey report, knows that populations do not respond homogeneously 
to issues, political, moral, social, or sexual. Now we know a little of what 
Herodotus or Euripides or Plato thought about Hellenism and the loyalties it 
should command. We know, too, that they were troubled and even confused 
about the answers, that they were unable to develop a consistent notion as to 
just what was the content of being a Greek. Common language seemed obvious 
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enough as a starting point. In fact, the ancient antonym of Hellene was 
barbaros ; and, in origin, a barbaros was simply anyone who did not speak 
Greek and was therefore unintelligible, who emitted a stream of bird twitterings, 
meaningless sounds, bar-bar-bar—a babbler. All non-Greeks were barbaroi, 
the civilized Persians and Egyptians and Pheenicians, too, not merely the 
savages. Common descent was a stereotype, although it is doubtful that 
thinking Greeks took it seriously. Herodotus did not, for instance, despite 
our quotation.[4] : 

Common religion was another stereotype, but a tricky one. Officially, 
the cults of the Greek world continued for centuries along the lines already 
evident in Homer and Hesiod ; and despite the many changes, variations, and 
accretions, they could be considered common without severely straining the 
imagination. Such’ Panhellenic centres and celebrations as the oracle at 
Delphi or the quadrennial games in honour of Zeus at Olympia seemed to clinch 
the point. But what did one do with a Greek like the sixth-century philosopher 
Xenophanes ? ’ 

“Homer and Hesiod have attributed to the gods everything that is dis- 
graceful and blameworthy among men: theft, adultery, and deceit... . If 
cattle and horses and lions had hands or could draw with their hands and 
produce works of art as men do, the horses would draw their gods horselike, 
the cattle cowlike, and give them bodies, as every species has its own.’’ [5] 

One answer, of course, is that you did nothing with Xenophanes. No 
concept of nationality anywhere in the world can possibly imply that every 
single member shares all his ideas and beliefs with every other member. That 
is obvious ; but a new difficulty arises at once. Heraclitus of Ephesus found 
the faculty of rational thinking to be a peculiarly Hellenic trait : ‘‘ Eyes and 
ears are poor witnesses for man if he has the soul of a barbarian.’’ [6] Two 
hundred years later Epicurus said that only Greeks were capable of philo- 
sophy.[7] This may be all nonsense, but the obstreperous fact remains that 
to accept the view of Heraclitus and Epicurus meant accepting as a character- 
istically Greek way of thinking Xenophanes’ rationalist rejection of the myths 
of Homer and Hesiod. The paradox then is that the overwhelming majority 
of the Greeks, non-rationalist with respect to the ancient religion, must be 
ruled out, under the test of rationalism, because they shared a common religion 
that was not Greek, so to speak, in its essential thought processes, while the 
exceptional few, like Xenophanes, exhibited the quality of true Hellenism. 
“Much learning does not teach reason, understanding,’ said Heraclitus. 
‘Otherwise Hesiod would have learned it. ... But Hesiod is the teacher 
of most. They are convinced that he knows the most, he who does not even 
know day and night. There’s one for you.’’ [8] 

Plato went in still another direction. On the one hand, he rejected the 
idea that rational thought was a Greek monopoly ; but he was equally opposed 
to the hold of the traditional myths upon the people, so much so that he would 
ban from his Republic all poetry, even and in particular the Homeric, “ with 
the sole exception of hymns to the gods and encomia of the good’’.[9] 
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Obviously a determination of what the Greeks meant by common religion and 
common customs cannot be made by selecting apt quotations. That method 
reveals the beliefs of the investigator, not of his subject. What is needed is 
a complete, systematic investigation of everything in the extant Greek litera- 
ture that pertains to the question of nationality and national consciousness, 
using the techniques developed by modern social research under the name of 
content analysis.[10] Until this is done, there can be no legitimate ¢laim to 
accuracy in any general statement that the Greeks thought or believed this 
or that about themselves as a group. 

Thereupon another question will come forth. Does the whole of the 
literature from Homer to Bishop Synesius of Cyrene speak for the Greeks ? 
In the second book of the I/iad, Homer sings the praises of Odysseus: ‘ But 
whatever man of the demos he saw and found him shouting, him he struck 
with his sceptre, upbraiding him in these words: ‘ Good sir, sit still and hearken 
to the words of others who are your betters, you who are no warrior and a 
weakling, who are not counted either in battle or in council.’’’ The man of 
the demos did not always sit still in the Greek councils, but for us he has 
remained to the end a man of silence. The Greek literature that has come 
down to us is absolutely one-sided in this respect. Only on the tombstones 
does the Greek peasant speak to us directly ; and most Greeks were peasants. 
Of necessity, we depend on others to speak for him, and anyone who has read 
Aristophanes will understand that the trustworthiness of the spokesman is not 
always secure. 

There is only one genuine exception in the literature to. the rule that the 
man of the demos never speaks for himself. That is the Works and Days, a 
poem of some 825 lines by Hesiod, who probably lived in the early seventh 
century before Christ. The poem is a curious compound of autobiography, 
myth, moral indignation with a prophetic undercurrent of doom, and farmer’s 
almanac. 


First of all, get a house, and a woman and an ox for the plough—a slave woman 
and not a wife, to follow the oxen as well—and make everything ready at home, 
so that you may not have to ask of another, and he refuse you, and so, because you 
are in lack, the seasons pass by and your work come to nothing. Do not put your 
work off till to-morrow and the day after; for a sluggish worker does not fill his 
barn, nor one who puts off his work.[11] 


It was Hesiod, apparently, who first gave literary expression to the belief 
that all Greeks had a common progenitor, Hellen, grandson of Prometheus and 
great-great-grandson of Heaven and of Ocean. Hence the collective name, 
Hellenes. Yet in the Works and Days there is no role for the Hellenes. 
Kinsmen, neighbours, and the community make up the whole of the peasant’s 
set of identifications. ‘‘ A man grows eager to work when he considers his 
neighbour, a rich man who hastens to plough and plant and put his house in 
good order; and neighbour vies with his neighbour as he hurries after 
wealth. ... A bad neighbour is as great a plague as a good one is a great 
blessing ; he who enjoys a good neighbour has a precious possession ”’ (lines 
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21-24, 346-48). For those ‘‘ who practise. violence and cruel deeds far-seeing 
Zeus, the son of Cronos, ordains a punishment. Often even a whole community 
(polis) suffers for a bad man who sins and devises presumptuous deeds, and 
the son of Cronos lays great trouble upon the people, famine and plague 
together ’’ (lines 238-43). 

The Works and Days is one of the bitterest works in all literature, at 
its blackest in the account of the five ages of man. 


“ Would that I were not among the men of the fifth generation... . For now 
truly is a race of iron, and men never rest from labour and sorrow by day and from 
perishing by night ; and the gods shall lay sore trouble upon them. .. . The father 


will not agree with his children, nor the children with their father, nor guest with 
his host, nor comrade with comrade; nor will brother be dear to brother as afore- 
time. ... There will be no favour for the man who keeps his oath or for the just 
or for the good ; but rather men will praise the evil-doer and his violent dealing. . . . 
And then Aidos and Nemesis, with their sweet forms wrapped in white robes, will 
go from the wide-pathed earth and forsake mankind to join the company of the 
deathless gods: and bitter sorrows will be left for mortal men, and there will be 
no help against evil’’ (lines 174-201). 

This prophecy is no Jeremiad, for it is all mankind that is threatened, 
not a single people. Contrast ‘‘ O ye children of Benjamin, gather yourselves 
to flee out of the midst of Jerusalem, and blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and set 
up a signal of fire on Beth-haccerem: for evil appeareth out of the north, and 
great destruction.... Be thou instructed, O Jerusalem, lest my soul 
depart from thee ; lest I make thee desolate, a land not inhabited ’’ (Jeremiah 
VI.1, 8). The predictions of Hesiod and the vision of Jeremiah shared little 
beyond the note of doom. In no respect were they farther apart than in this, 
that the Hebrew prophet had one and only one point of reference, his people, 
his nation, while the Greek poet had several, of which his nation was not one. 
The moment he left the concerns of the daily life of his peasants to consider 
more universal matters, he jumped from the community to the whole of the 
human race. 

Now it can be argued that, in the first place, Hesiod, regardless of his 
origin, was no peasant but a skilled professional practitioner of the art of the 
bard ; and second, that he lived too early, before Greek national consciousness 
had emerged from the embryo he himself helped to fashion. That is true. 
The antinomy that was so highly developed by later writers, Hellene-barbarian, 
surely reflects something that was missing in Hesiod. But there is a trap in 
the argument, the old, old trap of imputing to all the strata of a population 
the values of its philosophers and poets. Let me illustrate. Thucydides noted 
that in Western Greece piracy and rapine were in his day still honourable 
vocations, “in the ancient fashion’’. In the Iliad it was Nestor, wise old 
Nestor, who boasted : 


“Would that I were in the prime of youth and my might as steadfast as when 
a quarrel broke out between us and the Eleans over a cattle raid... . Exceedingly 
abundant: was the booty we drove out of the plain together, fifty herds of cattle, as 
many flocks of sheep, as many droves of swine, as many wide herds of goats, and a 
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hundred and fifty bays, all mares. . . . And Neleus was glad at heart that so much 
booty fell to me the first time I went to war” (XI. 670-84). 

Fifth-century Aetolians and Acarnanians were obviously closer to Nestor and 
the Homeric world than to Plato and Aristotle, at least with respect to the 
mores of cattle rustling and neighbourliness. 

Group cohesion and group identification are not cattle rustling, to be 
sure, but this illustration suggests that Hesiod is not to be relegated too quickly 
to the most ancient period as a “‘ spokesman ’’ of important sections of the 
Greek population. Ancient Greeks, like modern Americans or Englishmen, 
were identified with a multiplicity of groups. By the time of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, the list would include, apart from purely informal groups, the 
family, the neighbourhood (especially the rural district) or village, occasionally 
the occupational group, cult associations, the community (whether the highly 
structured city-state like Athens or the looser semi-tribal communities of 
Thessaly or Aetolia), the ethnos (a peculiar Greek classification that included 
various subdivisions of the Hellenic people like the Boeotians or Laconians), 
and the class or “ party ’’ within the state. Obviously, a man’s psychological 
ties to each group varied greatly in intensity ; for purposes of reference or 
identification, the selection of the group or groups to be called upon depended 
on the particular activity in which he was engaged at the time. 

In the routine of his existence, the peasant, even in Athens and still more 
so in the less urbanized regions, would have little occasion to call upon his 
nationhood, a most abstract kind of group in any event. His family, his 
friends and neighbours, the people he met in the market, the jurors in the law- 
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courts, fellow participants in religious rituals and festivals, and the gods to ( 
whom he turned constantly for assistance and protection completely filled the E 
horizon of his world. ‘Since there was no Greek political nation, there were I 
no national elections and no national politics to remind him of the Greeks out- t 
side. He never consulted the oracle at Delphi or attended the Olympic games. § | 






Only war disturbed the closed circle of his existence, and that happened often 
enough. But the enemy who raided his fields and destroyed his crops, and 
against whom he retaliated in kind while serving in his community’s militia, 
was as Greek as he. 

The outward situation was different for those Greeks who lived on the edge 
of the ellipse, surrounded by other nationalities, and often closely intermingled 
with them. In Herodotus’ native city of Halicarnassus in Asia Minor, it 
was not uncommon to find a man with a good Greek name, like Apollodoros, 
and a Carian patronymic, Isemendo, for example, or vice versa. In such 
communities, Greeks were very much aware of the non-Greek world, of the 
differences in speech and custom. We might expect, therefore, that a stronger 
Hellenic consciousness would have developed, too. Yet the evidence does not 
seem to support such an expectation, and it is certain that not even life in 
the midst of the barbarian prevented one Greek community from warring with 
another about as regularly as on the Greek peninsula itself. 

Until the era of the Macedonians, Philip II and his son Alexander the 
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Great, in the second half of the fourth century before Christ, once and only 
once was the heart of the Greek world threatened seriously by a non-Greek 
country. That was when the Persian armies invaded Greece and sacked 
Athens. Here was the occasion for all Greeks, peasants and aristocrats alike, 
to be brought face to face with the question of their Greek nationhood, when 
it seemed imperative to extend the list of reference groups to include Hellas 
along with family and neighbourhood and community. In assemblies and 
councils everywhere decisions were urgently demanded. Should the great 
Persian armies be resisted at the probable cost of rout and perhaps extinction, 
or should discretion prevail and the best possible bargain be made with the 
invaders ? Should the communities that were well outside the invasion route 
sit quietly and hope to escape unnoticed or should they invite trouble by 
dispatching supporting armies to the threatened cities? Did one owe a 
greater loyalty to one’s kinsmen and neighbours, whose lives could perhaps 
be saved by inaction, or by surrender ; or to the whole of Hellas and the right 
of each Greek community to be free from overlordship by the barbarian ? 

That the decisions were not made easily, and were not consistent in all 
the communities, is indubitable. That they had anything to do with Greek 
national consciousness, that, in other ‘words, they were essentially different 
from the decision to fight when a coalition of Greeks threatened other Greeks, 
is far from certain. In The Persians, produced eight years after the decisive 
naval victory at Salamis, Aéschylus gives the call to battle: “ Advance, O 
sons of the Hellenes, liberate your country ’’ (lines 401~2). The appeal is 
identical, even to the key word, liberate (from slavery), with the plea of the 
Corinthians to Sparta in 432 B.c. to take the initiative against Athens: 
“ Believing that the city that has been establishing itself as a tyrant in Hellas 
has been established against all alike . . . let us attack it and reduce it, so 
that we ourselves may live safely in the future and the Hellenes now enslaved 
be liberated ’’ (Thucydides 1.124). 

After all, the trouble with the Persians started in Asia Minor, and there 
the Greek cities had lived for more than half a century in quiet acceptance of 
Persian suzerainty. Why they finally revolted is unclear, but it was surely 
not because they had suddenly decided that their Greek nationhood was 
incompatible with barbarian rule. Much ofthe Persian fleet destroyed at 
Salamis was furnished and manned by Greeks. Later, Themistocles, the 
saviour of Athens, spent his last years in exile, as a sort of Persian vassal 
lording it over the Greek city of Magnesia in Asia Minor. . Neither he nor his 
Greek biographers seem to have seen anything fundamentally inconsistent in 
that. Only in the aftermath, looking back, did some Greeks begin to think 
of their victory as a national triumph. In large part, it was the intellectuals 
of another age and another political climate, Herodotus writing more than 
a generation after Marathon, Isocrates pamphleteering in the next céntury, 
who created the image of a great national epic, with Athens as its hero. And 
not even Herodotus dared to suggest that ‘‘ Down with the barbarians ’’ had 
been sufficient in itself to rouse the Greeks to war and victory. 
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From the nature of the evidence, there is no direct access to the psychology 
of the unvoiced Greeks in the area of group relations, national or otherwise. 
But there are indirect clues and hints of all sorts. There is, for example, a 
little collection of Stratagems written as a handbook for commanders by a 
fourth-century B.C. mercenary captain from Arcadia in the Peloponnesus 
named Aeneas. The stratagems are limited to the needs of siegecraft, and 
particularly in defending against a siege. What is astonishing is how large 
is the proportion of tricks directed to a single end: security against betrayal 
from within. Here, if carefully studied, is one indication of the intensity and 
extent of loyalty to the individual city, a fitting complement to the career of 
Alcibiades, surely the most glorified traitor in all history. Until such tangential 
evidence has been assembled and sorted, what the non-literate Greek thought 
about his nation must remain closed to us, or, at best, a half-educated guess. 

But how important is it to know what the Aetolian pirate and the 
Arcadian mercenary thought about Hellas? The Greeks failed to unite and 
thus brought about their doom. Isn’t that lesson enough? Even if we 
concede that a United States of Greece would have turned the whole course of 
their history, the answer must be “ No, not unless we know why they failed 
to unite.’’ And “ failed ’’ is altogether the wrong word ; one cannot fail in 
something never attempted, never even proposed. 

The thesis has been offered that in modern history the formation of a 
self-conscious nationality always “‘ starts with a relatively small social nucleus 
whose influence spreads strongly until it eventually reaches millions of people. 

It originates with independent individual leaders in various realms of 
cultural activity, who gradually create a national culture in which a plurality 
of traditional regional cultures becomes partly synthesized.’’ [12] Greek 
intellectual leaders, for all their belief in the uniqueness of Hellas, stopped far 
short of the point at which they could have formed the nucleus of a movement 
for unity. Never in Greece did anyone proclaim anything like the opening 
principle of Hegewisch’s Confession of Faith, presented to the great meeting 
of the Burschenschaften in 1817: ‘‘ Germany is, and shall remain, ONE. We 
cannot accept the belief that Germany is composed of thirty-eight islands.” 
Demosthenes gave his life in the attempt to organize common resistance against 
Philip and Alexander; but he fought for federation against a potential 
conqueror, so that the Greek communities might be able to continue their 
independent existence, not for the creation of a single Greek state. 

Demosthenes failed and Alexander won. Although the polis survived on 
the Greek peninsula and in Asia Minor for many centuries, to the end of the 
Roman Empire, in fact, Alexander’s triumph marked an essential change in 
the quality of Greek political life. Greek intellectual leaders reacted to the 
new situation quickly and virtually with unanimity. Whereas for Plato and 
Aristotle the good man and the good citizen were inseparable, in the new 
philosophies, Stoic, Epicurean, and the others, ethics was de-politicalized. 
Diogenes the Cynic went the furthest. “I am a cosmopolites,’”’ he said, a 
citizen of the cosmos,[13] and thereby he meant that he rejected all authority 
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(and all loyalty) but his own wisdom. Cynicism, we must hasten to add, was 
equally opposed to any formal revolt against political authority. But none 
of this in any way entailed a surrender of their feeling of being Greek, of 
belonging to something they, and the non-Greeks as well, still called Hellas, 
of being apart from and above all other people. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that, merely as an intellectual exercise, to 
establish a connection between one people as a cultural entity and one people 
as a political entity is no great feat. There were Greeks with sufficient mental 
acumen to have thought of it. Yet, not only did they see no necessary con- 
nection between what Friedrich Meinecke has called a Kulturnation and a 
Staatsnation, but in fact they tended to deny the connection. When Aristotle 
argued that no state could be happy and well-governed if, because of its size, 
all its inhabitants could not be reached by the herald’s voice, he was saying 
that the conditions of political self-rule and the conditions of being a Kultur- 
nation are unrelated. It is irrelevant, even anachronistic, to berate him for 
his failure of vision. His was a judgment based on the conditions of Greek 
life and on the values that seemed necessary, desirable, and possible under 
those conditions. Ours must be a double judgment : one for his time and one 
for ours. If there is a lesson to be learned from the Greeks, both judgments 
must be drawn carefully and accurately. Only by knowing well what the 
Greeks thought about their own nationhood and about the external circum- 
stances in which their ideas matured can we lay a proper basis for seeking 
advice from their history in the very different circumstances of our world. 


NOTES 


1. New York: The Viking Press, 1945, pp. 25-6. 

2. Excellent summaries and analyses of the ways in which classical philologists 
and ancient historians have viewed these questions will be found in F. W. Walbank, 
“The Problem of Greek Nationality ”’, The Phoenix, V (1951), 41-60, and J. L. Myres, 
Who Were the Greeks ? (Berkeley : University of California Press, 1930). I shall therefore 
limit my bibliographical references to two very recent articles not available to Walbank. 
Alfred Heuss, ‘‘ Die archaische Zeit Griechenlands als geschichtliche Epoche ”, Antike 
und Abendland, 11 (1946), 26-62, merits special note regarding the formative years of 


Greek history. 
3. On the Roman appellation, Greci, which has traditionally received trivial and 
even frivolous explanations, see now Jean Bérard, “‘ Les noms des Grecs en latin”, 


Revue des études anciennes, LIV (1952), 5-12. 

4. Behind the ideology of common descent lay the larger views of human and national 
origins, which the Greeks manipulated in various ways to set themselves above and 
beyond the barbarians; see E. J. Bickerman, ‘‘ Origines Gentium”’, Classical Philology, 
XLVII (1952), 65-81. 

5. Xenophanes, frags. 11 and 15, Diels-Kranz ed. 

6. Heraclitus, frag. 107, Diels-Kranz ed. 

7. According to Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 1.15.67.1. 

8. Heraclitus, frags. 40 and 57, Diels-Kranz ed. 

9. Plato, Republic, 607A. 

10. See Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Research (Glencoe, 
Ill,: The Free Press, 1952). 
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11. Lines 405~13. Translations of Hesiod are by Hugh G. Evelyn-White, in the 
Loeb Classical Library (rev. ed., 1936). 

12. Florian Znaniecki, Modern Nationalities: A Sociological Study (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1952), p. 24. 

13. Quoted by Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, 6.63. 
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British Sociological Association 


HE EDITORS have generously made space available for a regular account 

of matters of topical interest to members of the British Sociological Association. 

The present intention is to report on forthcoming activities of the Association 

and, when appropriate, of other bodies; and announce visits to the British Isles 
by distinguished sociologists and social ‘scientists from other countries. 

If this venture is successful it will become a regular feature of the Journal. 

Its value will depend on the quality of information provided. This is clearly very 

poor in the first attempt, but for subsequent issues we shall place great reliance 

on items contributed by members. Will you please therefore let me have any 

news likely to qualify for inclusion, together with views both as to any additional 

types of information that should be given and as to the form of presentation. 

Material submitted for inclusion in the December 1954 issue of the Journal should 

reach me by the 15th October. 


B.S.A. AUTUMN MEETINGS 


Oct. 25th, 1954: Professor Lloyd Warner, University of Chicago, at the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 


Nov. 24th, 1954: Jean Floud, B.Sc.(Econ.), Senior Lecturer in the Sociology of 
Education, Institute of Education, University of London, on Social Class and 


Educational Opportunity, at the Lamont Room, National Book League, 7 Albemarle 
Street, W.1. 


Dec. 8th, 1954: Arrangements are being made for a symposium on Rural Depopu- 
lation to take place at the Lamont Room, National Book League, 7 Albemarle 
Street, W.1. 


B.S.A. CONFERENCES 


The B.S.A. will hold its 1955 Conference and Annual General Meeting during 
the weekend March 25th-27th. The general topic will be Political Behaviour in 
Contemporary Democratic Countries. Further details will be announced later. 

It is hoped to organize a restricted conference in the new year on the Socs 


of Adolescence. The outcome of arrangements now in progress will be announced 
later. 


CONFERENCES OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The Centre d'Etudes Radiophoniques of the Radiodiffusion-Télévision Frangatse 
an International Congress on the sociological aspects of radio music, 
fous October 27th-30th, 1954. Further details may be obtained from Dr. A. 
Silbermann, 37 rue de l'Université, Paris 7e. 
Would any member who is contemplating attending, and who would like to 
represent the Association, please communicate with me. 


The International Association of Applied Psychology will hold its XIIth Congress 
in London in 1955 from July 18th-23rd. Main topics of plenary sessions will be : 
the psychologist and society; the evaluation of methods im appled psychology—the 
problem of criteria; the relationship between research and practice; the assessment 
of attitudes and the relation of attitude to behaviour. Particular aspects of applied 
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psychology will be discussed, especially educational, clinical and occupational 
psychology. Further details may be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, 
Mr. Alec Rodger, 14 Welbeck Street, London, W,r1. 

The Third World Congress of Sociology will be organized by the International 
Sociological Association, under the auspices of UNESCO, in the city of Amsterdam 
(Netherlands) from August 22nd-2gth, 1956. The theme of the Congress will be 
Problems of Social Change in the Twentieth Century. 

Sociologists in all countries are cordially invited to take part in this Congress, 
They are asked to get in touch with the I.S.A. Secretariat, Skepper House, 13 
Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1, for details of registration and other information. 


PROPOSED SCOTTISH BRANCH OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Association resident in Scotland have discussed the possibility 
of forming a Scottish branch of the Association. There has been general support 
for the proposal, provided that some means can be found of recruiting a much 
larger membership for the branch than could be expected in Scotland for the national 
Association. While sociologists resident in Scotland and members of the public 
would therefore be welcome to apply for full membership of the Association, it is 
proposed to arrange that those who do not wish te become full members may affiliate 
to the branch at a reduced rate. This would allow them to participate in local 
activities but not in the wider activities of the Association. 

The two main purposes of a Scottish branch would be to provide formal oppor- 
tunities for meetings between professional sociologists working in Scotland and to 
promote better understanding and recognition of sociology. 

A small committee has been formed to draw up proposals for a formal con- 
stitution and programme. Enquiries concerning membership of'the proposed branch 
may be addressed to Mr. Tom Burns, Social Sciences Research Centre, 39 George 
Square, Edinburgh, 8. 


GUIDE TO TRUSTS AND FOUNDATIONS 
An enlarged second edition of the above work is contemplated. The compiler, 
Mr. Guy W. Keeling, would be glad to learn from members of the Association the 
names and addresses of additional grant-making bodies that might usefully be 
incorporated. He asks that these should be sent to him c/o Messrs. Bowes and 
Bowes Ltd., Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


VISITING SOCIOLOGISTS 


W. D. Borrie, Reader in Demography, Australian National University (Oct. 1954- 
July 1955). 

S. F, Nadel, Professor of Anthropology and Sociology, Australian National University. 

W. Lloyd Warner (University of Chicago), Professor of Social Theory, University 
of Cambridge, 1954-5. 


JOHN MADGE, 
Hon. General Secretary 
British Sociological Association, 
13 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Reflections on Violence’ 
(Review Article) 


E. A. GELLNER 


fq R. ANDRZEJEWSKI believes in the future of sociology as a science 

and he acknowledges the influence of Max Weber. At a time when 

these two features correlate with a nebulous vacuity and pretentious 

verbiage verging on free association, it is pleasing to be able to reassure the 

reader that Mr. Andrzejewski’s book is not merely lucid and interesting, but 

positively manifests a kind of elegant leanness: it contains little or nothing 
that is redundant. 

Mr. Andrzejewski in his introduction misrepresents his own method, and in 
so doing underestimates it. He says of himself that he uses the ‘‘ comparative 
method ”’ and gives a brief account of what he means by this, which does not 
do justice to his actual procedure. The main interest of the book is the 
deductive development of a‘classificatory scheme within which the discussion 
takes place, rather than in the inter-societal comparisons and tentative, 
qualified generalizations which the scheme makes possible. Only the future 
can tell whether Mr. Andrzejewski’s optimism with regard to the development 
of sociology as a body of generalizations is justified, and whether this work 
will contribute towards this end in the field of the relation between military 
and social organization: the great merit of this book seems to me that it will 
be of interest and value irrespective of such possible future achievements. 

It is possible that a semantic discussion of the boundaries of his problems 
might usefully have been appended. Mr. Andrzejewski does not himself do 
this, despite his frequent references to the need for semantic clarification. The 
point is this: officially Mr. Andrzejewski’s theme is the relation of military 
organization and social structure ; occasionally, however, he seems to hint that 
he is in fact discussing the role of violence in society, and sometimes one has 
the impression that he considers the two things to be identical. 

1 Military Organization and Society, by Stanislaw Andrzejewski. Routledge and Kegan 


Paul, 1954. Pp. xiv + 195. 2!Is. 
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I think this is misleading for two reasons : first, it would be rash to assume 
that the sole social function of armies is to be so to speak the arm of violence ; 
in some cases this may not even be their main function. (I once read an 
interesting collection of letters by a Genevan officer in the French Foreign 
Legion, who had also been a mercenary in other armies, a kind of Bluntschli, 
who remarks that only the Swiss of all Europeans understand the truth that 
everything about military training and organization has but one aim and 
criterion of value—its conduciveness to victory in armed conflict.) Leaving 
aside the Swiss, surely the role and effect of armies other than their effects 
through distribution of power and influencing the result of conflict, would 
deserve fuller sociological treatment. It is worth noting that the faulty 
identification of ‘‘ army ”’ with instrument of violence is more likely to arise 
with regard to societies near to us than with regard to primitives: with regard 
to the latter, we identify ‘‘ armies ”’ in terms of what in fact is done, whereas 
with regard to the former we may be misled by what habitual namings or 
associations. Are the Swiss Guards in the Vatican an army ? Is a militant 
party, without uniforms, but ready to apply violence in a systematic and 
directed manner if required, mot an army ? 

The other reason why the impact of military organization and the role of 
violence are not equivalent is the slipperiness and elasticity of the concept 
‘“‘ violence”. Mr. Andrzejewski is aware of the revelations of modern philo- 
sophy and often disentangles the emotive from the descriptive meaning of a 
word, or replaces an over-charged word by a neutral and sharper one ; but the 
fact that ‘‘ violence ”’ is very much of a (negative) value word does not seem 
to have struck him sufficiently. Roughly speaking: the question ‘‘ What is 
the role of violence in society ?” is susceptible of two extreme interpretations : 
(x) What is the role of actual killing or application of physical force, or direct 
threat of either, in society ? and (2) To what extent is society de jure rather 
than merely de facto—i.e. to what extent does what is right happen and for 
the right reasons? (This interpretation arises because an extreme but 
plausible meaning of ‘‘ violence ”’ is for it to denote all non-moral social forces.) 
Certainly it is clear that Mr. Andrzejewski is not asking question 2; nor, 
however, is he asking question 1, which is far too narrow. Just what on the 
spectrum between the two he does have in mind emerges in given contexts, 
but it might have been worth clarifying explicitly. For ‘‘ violence” is ambigu- 
ous not merely because it is simultaneously descriptive and evaluative, and 
the boundaries of its descriptive meaning are fuzzy, but also because it is a 
‘* dispositional ”’ concept—i.e. it is as often present in a situation in virtue of 
what would be done if certain conditions were realized, though they are not, 
rather than through something that actually happens. 

To illustrate : an army may destroy the enemy by killing enough of his 
troops, but it may also do so by starving them into submission. The latter 
is as much a case of violence as the former; but if so, then so must be a 
case of two civilian groups putting economic pressure on each other. Once 
that is granted, the boundary between “‘ violence ’’ and other kinds of pressure 
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becomes extremely difficult to draw. Mr. Andrzejewski shares the common 
belief that economic power is always derivative (as opposed to military power), 
though he concedes that power based on magic or religion is not. (This 
alleged derivativeness of economic power is a common way of trying to refute 
Marxism.) It springs from a picture we have in our mind that he who has 
force majeure can if he chooses use it—which, by definition, is true; but it 
does not follow from this tautology that he can do so without either violating 
some moral taboo or some ingrained way of thinking or acting, or his own 
economic interests, and there is no reason to assume that either of these latter 
considerations will not be effective, and in turn economically or otherwise 
determined. But above all, once the vagueness, the shadowy transitions of 
the concept of ‘‘ violence” are seen, the question concerning which kinds of 
power are or are not derivative looses much of its urgency, and the answers 
to it much of their interest. ” 

Furthermore, if the role of violence were his theme, one might deplore the 
failure to treat sufficiently the characteristic phenomenon of a number of 
independent organizations for the application of violence co-existing in a 
society. 

The model from which Mr. Andrzejewski proceeds is Hobbesian, with 
Malthusianism rather than psychology, i.e. with population pressure rather 
than human egotism and insecurity, supplying the first premiss. Struggle 
for ‘‘ ophelimities ”—things generally desired—pervades all social life (though 
Mr. Andrzejewski seems clearly aware that it pervades some places more than 
others, and incorporates this differentiation in his scheme later). The main 
ophelimities appear to be wealth, power and prestige ; one might say here that 
with regard to the latter two of these, the Malthusian premise may be redundant, 
for these two ophelimities are relative. (Later on in the book there is even a 
remark to the effect that relative rather than absolute wealth is what matters 
from the viewpoint of social causation.) 

Mr. Andrzejewski rejects psychological premisses—in terms of innate or 
general combativeness—as the basis of his picture of a conflict-ridden world. 
In this he is probably right, but oddly enough at this point he commits a 
similar fallacy, of treating as basic something we only know as manifested 
in social conditions and probably as determined by them: he blames the 
seriousness of interhuman conflict on the use of weapons, whereas (unarmed) 
“ fisticuffs . . . end with thrashings or .. . flight; killing cannot be a 
by-product of fighting, . . . in such a situation the victor does not have to 
fear... vengeance...” Itseems to me totally untrue to say that unarmed 
combat between primitives does not naturally end in the death of the van- 
quished, or that vengeance need not be feared: on the contrary, “ fisticuffs ”’ 
are surely a semi-ritualized form of combat under the widespread social 
conditions which make killing a serious matter but thrashing not so, and the 
victor need not fear vengeance (because presumably he will win again) only 
if he can rely on the local ethos ensuring that the next fight will again be 
conducted in a ‘* fair ’’—ritualized, rule-regulated—way, rather than that he 
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will have his head bashed in with a stone from the back. Surely we must 
not retroject our contemporary, civilized and limited ritual of a pub-brawl on 
our ancestor prior to the development of weapons. 

Both the merits and the defects of Mr. Andrzejewski’s procedure follow 
perhaps from his deductive method, of following up the alternatives generated 
by certain general assumptions ; cultural variables are only introduced at the 
level of individual cases to account for what the model leaves open, they do 
not pervade Mr. Andrzejewski’s thought. (This may be a blessing, for whilst 
the insistence that sense can only be made of behaviour in the cultural context 
leads to nebulous theorizing which may be harmless in anthropology where the 
ethnographic facts are interesting, it is deadly in sociology when the facts 
are familiar.) Mr. Andrzejewski’s model is not as crude as Hobbes’ of which 
it reminds one, for unlike the latter it does not insist on the undifferentiated 
ubiquity of struggle and recognizes the importance of the groupings, of mitiga- 
tions of the struggle, and of the cultural contexts in which it takes place ; it 
still, however, does not account for these. But then, it does not claim to or 
have to; Mr. Andrzejewski insists only that struggle is omnipresent, not that 
it is omni-explanatory. 

In his introductory discussion of the omnipresence of struggle Mr. 
Andrzejewski rightly castigates the “‘ illusion . . . that wars are always fought 
for illusions ”’ (i.e. that irrational ‘‘ psychological ” causes have to be sought 
to explain warfare), and the associated notion that “‘all racial and ethnic 
animosity is pathological”’. (It would indeed be an exercise in the sociology 
of knowledge—and surely not an exercise in logic—to see why so many people 
read their Freud as if he were Rousseau, and conclude that a good man is 
incapsulated in all of us only waiting to be liberated from the chains of irration- 
ality—with a doctrine of a natural harmony of interests thrown in for good 
measure.) But from the correct observation that warfare is sometimes or often 
rational (in the sense that victory would effectively secure genuine “‘ opheli- 
mities ’’ for the participants), it does not follow that this rationality can ever 
be a sufficient sociological explanation. For complex societies, where the field 
in which warfare will take place extends far beyond the individual’s personal 
horizon, we must first of all locate the mechanism by which the rationality of 
the struggle is brought home to him, and we must seek the source of the 
emotional dispositions which make him react to the perception of it: with 
regard to simple societies, at least the latter element must also be present in 
the explanation. For if people often fight for their rationally assessed interests, 
they even more often fail to fight for them. (In principle, ‘‘ psychological ” 
explanations of war in terms of ‘‘ Edipus complex of German man ’’, for 
instance, might have an easier time of it as they need only specify a mechanism 
of reaction; in practice, as these explanations are never really intended 
literally to mean that the reaction would have taken place quite independently 
of the objective situation, they also have a double task.) 

It is impossible to comment on all of Mr. Andrzejewski’s discussions, so 
I shall turn to one he seems (rightly) to consider central. His classification of 
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kinds of military organization is carried out in terms of three measures: the 
first of ‘‘ Military Participation Ratio ’’, the second of cohesion, the third of 
subordination. Mr. Andrzejewski is aware of the fact that the second and third 
of these “‘ dimensions ”’ are not logically independent, for the combination of 


high subordination with low cohesion is impossible. In consequence, we get 


six, and not eight, ‘‘ pure types of military organization ”’. 

Of the notions here utilized, that of the ‘‘ M.P.R.” is the most interesting, 
and, one might add, the most topical. Mr, Andrzejewski bifurcates the concept 
into optimum M.P.R. and actual M.P.R. One does not feel that he has faced 
up to the overwhelming, theoretical and practical, difficulties of treating the 
optimum M.P.R. as determinate : difficulties partly paralleled by those familiar 
from discussions of the notion of an optimum population. (Optimum for 
what purpose ?—in what time scale ?—and so on.) A further curious point 
arises when the determination of actual M.P.R. is discussed : one of the factors 
said to determine actual M.P.R. is, we are told, the optimum M.P.R. But we 
are not told by what mechanism the ideal so providentially influences the 
real. By rational recognition ?—or by natural selection? Neither is plausible, 

A variety of interesting observations and illustrations are offered con- 
cerning the relation of the six types to general social structure, and the kinds of 
transitions arising from one to another. Mr. Andrzejewski’s main conclusions 
are presented at the end, diagrammatically. (Incidentally, something has 
gone wrong with the printing of the lines—representing influences—on the 
diagram, for one of the symbols occurring in the diagram is different from its 
explanation in the text.) The diagram is intended to indicate functional 
dependence between numerous features relevant to social and military organiza- 
tion (without, however, attempting to do this quantitatively). Reverting 
once again to methodological considerations, two things strike one in the 
diagram: the extraordinary logical heterogeneity of the items which, each of 
them enclosed in a similar neat box, are inter-related across the page by lines 
denoting influence. (Instances of some of the items: ‘‘ Optimum M.P.R.”, 
“ Actual M.P.R.”, ‘‘ Biataxy ’’—i.e. the importance of violence in society, 
“Interstratic mobility’, ‘‘ Demographic pressure ”’, ‘‘ superiority of attack 
over defence”’, ‘‘ ethnic homogeneity’, and so on.) The second is—how 
many, if not all, of the dependences are in fact apparent to the light of reason 
from the meanings of the terms employed. Neither of these points is made in 
a spirit of criticism ; that the propositions within Mr. Andrzejewski’s scheme 
verge on being analytic in no way detracts from its merits or the difficulty of 
having elaborated it. (That the tendency-laws stated in it have this plausi- 
bility is an advantage of the scheme which makes this orderly presentation and 
application possible.) It merely illustrates my initial remark that what 
essentially Mr. Andrzejewski has done is more the development of a classi- 
ficatory scheme. Whether it can be, or will be, employed in carrying out 
detailed empirical comparative studies which then may produce actual and 
surprising empirical results, remains to be seen. The scheme, however, will 
be of great interest whether this turns out to be the case or not. 
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HAT is here translated is the essay Konfuzianismus und Taoismus, 

written in 1913 and first published in Archiv fiir Sozialforschung two 

years later. It was conceived as part of a wider study of the 

“‘ Wirtschaftsethik der Weltreligionen’”’, and eventually formed the second 
half (pp. 276-536) of vol. 1 of the Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie 
(Tiibingen, 1920). Weber appears to have published it with some misgivings. 
He expressly disclaimed any special knowledge of China, and fully realized 
his dependence on translations and translators. ‘‘ Es ist ja ganz klar,” he 
writes (vol. 1., p. 13), ‘‘ dass jemand, der auf die Beniitzung von Ueberset- 
zungen und im iibrigen darauf angewiesen ist, tiber die Art der Beniitzung 
und Bewertung der monumentalen, dokumentarischen oder literarischen 
Quellen sich in der haufig sehr kontroversen Fachliteratur zu orientieren, die erj 
seinerseits in ihrem Wert nicht selbstandig beurteilen kann, allen Grund hat, 
iiber den Wert seiner Leistung sehr bescheiden zu denken. Um so mehr, 
als das Mass der Vorliegenden Uebersetzungen wirklicher ‘ Quellen ’ (d.h. von 
Inschriften und Urkenden) teilweise (besonders fiir China) noch sehr klein ist 
im Verhaltnis zu dem, was vorhanden und wichtig ist. Aus alledem folgt 
der vollkommen provisorische Charakter dieser Aufsadtze, insbesondere der auf 
Asien sich beziehenden Teile.’”” It is necessary to stress this point if only 
because Weber has himself become something of a charismatic figure, especially 
in ‘‘the other Cambridge ’’, with the result that. an exaggerated, at times 
even ‘‘ magical”’, authority has been given to his pronouncements. 
The Religion of China is a notable and stimulating work, in spite of its 
inadequate documentation, methodological defects, frequent inaccuracies and 
occasional wrongheadedness. Some of Weber’s errors of fact—for example 
his description of Han Wu Ti’s “‘ white deerskin squares” as money (which 
they emphatically were not, as there was no intention that they should 
circulate), or his curious reference (Gerth 8, Weber 286) to ‘‘ the emergence o 
the paper industry, imported (!) since the second century A.D.’’—are com 
paratively unimportant. Others, however, are more directly relevant to his 
main thesis, and seriously weaken the line of argumentation developed in the 
essay. To say (Gerth 29, Weber 307) that “‘ the doctrine held in common by 
all schools of philosophy summarized the ‘ good’ spirits as the (heavenly 


and masculine) Yang principle, the ‘ evil’ ones as the (earthly and feminine “te, 
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1 The Religion of China : Confucianism and Taoism, by Max Weber, Translated and edite 
by Hans H. . Allen and Unwin, 1951. Pp. xii + 308. 36s. Thi 
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Yin principle”’ is to substitute, quite illegitimately, a Zoroastrian type of 
struggle between good and evil for the more properly Chinese view of the 
complementary natures of Yim and Yang. In Chinese thought these forces 
were never identified with “‘ good ”’ and “‘ evil”’ in the way Weber suggests. 
Elsewhere he writes: ‘‘ The persecution of the Buddhists and Taoists was 
essentially determined by religious policy, but monetary reasons of state were 
often co-determining factors ”’ (Gerth 8, Weber 285). The truth was the exact 
opposite of this, and Weber’s statement shows his failure to understand the 
basically political réle of Confucianism under the Empire. 

He is also open to serious criticism in his treatment of the question of the 
Chinese town. To Weber ‘‘ the Chinese city was predominantly a product 
of rational administration, as its very form indicates ”’ (this reflects the common 
but mistaken idea that all Chinese cities are four-square and incorporate a 
grid-like street plan). He writes dogmatically: ‘‘ First, there was the stockade 
or wall. Then the population, which was often insufficiently centred [the 
German is more intelligible: die oft im Verhaltnis zum ummauerten Areal 
unzulangliche Bevélkerung], was brought together within the walled area, 
possibly by coercion ” (Gerth 16, Webber 294). This is a caricature. Chinese 
sources, it is true, relate several instances of “‘ compulsory synoecism ”’ (the 
preferred term of author and translator), of which the best known is Ch’in 
Shih Huang Ti’s administrative movement of 120,000 powerful and wealthy 
families in 221 B.c. to his new capital at Hsien Yang (cf. Chavannes, Mém. 
hist., I1, 137). But this was much more a measure directed towards breaking 
the power of Shih Huang Ti’s enemies than an exercise in the planning of 
“new towns’. There is ample evidence to show that the towns of China 
were primarily market towns that sprang up at the cross-roads of important 
trade routes. Sogabe Shizuo (On the Market Town in Ancient China, Tohigaku, 
I, 1952, 40-3) documents this development for the T’ang and Sung periods, 
and traces it back to the fourth century B.c. and earlier. Examination of the 
hsien (district) maps in Provincial Gazetteers provides further evidence of the 
siting of towns at the focal points of internal trade routes. Works on admini- 
strative geography, e.g. in the Ming period, classify a very high proportion of 
China’s 1300 odd district cities as ‘‘ ch’ung’’, that is, as possessing strategic 
economic importance, and a much smaller proportion as ‘‘ p’i”’ or “‘ remote ”’. 
Chou Ku-ch’éng, in his General History of China (Chung-kuo T’ung-shih, II, 
829), also makes the point that, while China’s earlier (Han to T’ang) foreign 
trade relations were mainly overland, later on (from Sung to Ming) sea-borne 
tade became of primary importance ; and that, correspondingly, while the 
estern Regions were all-important during the first period, the most prominent 
trade-marts of the second were coastal cities like Canton in Kwangtung, 
hang-chou in Fukien, and Ning-po and Ting-hai in Chekiang. The Chinese 
town can certainly not be explained exclusively, or even mainly, in terms of 
he government bureaucracy. 

Nor is Weber’s analysis of this bureaucracy itself any more satisfactory. 
This section of his essay (Gerth 107-41, Weber 395-430) brims over with 
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errors. Statements are made, bearing little relation to the historical facts they 
purport to summarize; are provided with sociological ‘‘ explanations”; and 
then used to support yet more misleading generalizations. Weber’s emphasis 
on government posts as “‘ prebends” (‘‘ Pfriinden’’) is a major source of 
confusion. As von Rosthorn pointed out (Religion und Wirtschaft in China, in 
Hauptprobleme der Soziologie: Erinnerungsausgabe fiir Max Weber, ed. 
M. Palyi, Munich, 1923, II, 232-3): “‘ Nicht Pfriindeninteressen, wie Weber 
meint, sondern vor allem die Hoffnung auf Standeserhéhung war die Haupt- 
triebfeder bei diesem Streben. Denn trotz des numerus clausus, welcher bei 
den Priifungen eingefiihrt wurde, um das Anwachsen des Gelehrtenproletariats 
zu verhindern, gelangte doch nur ein kleiner Prozentsatz der Graduierten zu 
Pfriinden—wenn man die Verwaltungsposten so nennen will—und gerade die 
Hoéchstgraduierten zu den weniger lukrativen.” Current sinology treads very 
warily in dealing with the problems raised by the imperial bureaucracy. Much 
more monographic work needs to be done (E. A. Kracke’s recent excellent 
study of the Civil Service in Early Sung China is a model), and the whole subject 
awaits detailed statistical investigation based on the rich and comparatively 
unexplored Chinese literary sources. The little that has been done, however, 
is enough to discredit many of Weber’s easy and over-simplified generalizations. 

A major methodological criticism still needs to be mentioned. It is that 
Weber gathers ‘‘ evidence ” to support his various theses quite indiscriminately 
from any and every historical period with an apparently total lack of historical 
time-sense. Except on the assumption that Chinese society has been com- 
pletely static since the beginning of history—an untenable assumption that 
Weber nowhere makes—such a proceeding is clearly wrong. Granet in his 
day was criticized for the same fault in his book Chinese Civilization which 
covered something less than a millennium. Weber covers considerably more 
ground, from the Book of Songs on one page to a quotation from the Peking 
Gazette of 1895 on the next; and proves, if nothing else, that this kind of 
sociological writing needs at least an admixture of historical discipline if 
worthwhile results are to be achieved. 

In spite of all that has been said, Konfuzianismus und Taoismus remains a 
great work. Limited by inadequate equipment, and with a hampering lin- 
guistic barrier between himself and his sources, Weber was yet able to raise 
nearly all the important questions, though not to answer them. His essay 
can still serve to-day as a programme for the further development of studies 
in Chinese society and social institutions. 

A good translation of this essay, and especially one accompanied by 
adequate references to recent work on the particular subjects with which 
Weber deals, was clearly desirable. Unfortunately the volume under review 
fails badly on both counts. Dr. Gerth provides very few references to sino- 
logical literature later in date than that to which Weber had access, and 
none of the author’s many slips and excusable errors of fact is picked up 
and corrected. The latter task would certainly have been both laborious 
and difficult, perhaps even impossible if Weber’s book was not to be altered 
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beyond measure. But the careful checking of Weber’s own references, and 
the correct translation of his text, are surely minimum requirements. To 
give some examples : S. Wells Williams’ well-known book The Middle Kingdom 
appears in Weber’s text (276) as ‘‘ The Midden [sic] Empire’’: the translation 
(250) faithfully reproduces both errors. Weber (454) has the words :. ‘‘ noch 
im 2 Jahrh. nach Chr. stand das Tschung Lun des Tsui Schi auf strikt antipazi- 
fistischen Standpunkt.” ‘‘ Tsui Schi’’ is Weber’s mistake for Hsii Kan: the 
translation (166), far from correcting Weber’s error, substitutes for it a worse 
one by attributing this second-century work to the Sung philosopher Chu Hsi 
who flourished in the twelfth century. Equally deplorable are the mistransla- 
tions. The adjective “‘ grossartig’’, applied to Richthofen’s writings, is 
rendered as “‘ grandiose”’ (Gerth 250, Weber 276). The phrase “.. . die 
nicht als Polis organisierten Landschaften ”’ (395) is translated: ‘‘ landscapes 
not organized as polis”. And these are by no means isolated examples. A 
comparison of the English and German texts also shows that words, and indeed 
whole phrases, are sometimes omitted in the translation ; while the regrettable 
practice of incorporating passages from Weber’s footnotes into the main text 
(a practice familiar from the earlier volume of translations, From Max Weber, 
by Gerth and Mills) is again followed. The English version is certainly easier 
to read than the German original (which in view of Weber’s ‘‘ Mandarin ”’ style 
is not surprising), and Dr. Gerth is to be commended for the way he has broken 
up long sentences and introduced short paragraphs. Nevertheless, serious 
scholars will not be absolved by this translation from the necessity of consulting 
Weber’s own words. 
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Prosperity and Parenthood. J. A. Banks. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. Pp. 240. 
ars. 


Mr. Banks’ theme is the social processes that 
led middle-class Victorians to control their 
fertility, his purpose is to cut through the thick 
layers of plausible but untested ‘ explana- 
tions’’ with which social historians—and 
others—have swaddled the demographers’ 
arithmetic certainties, and his method is to 
isolate for detailed study the influence of a 
rising standard of living on the spread of family 
limitation. His welcome study is thus mainly 
restricted to an investigation of the relation 
between family size and the changing material 
standards achieved by the affluent and aspired 
to by the unfortunates ‘‘ wretchedly pretending 
4,001 is 8,001 ’’. 

Mr. Banks skilfully constructs his picture of 
middle-class incomes, expenditures and habits 
by allowing contemporary material drawn from 
domestic manuals such as Mrs. Panton’s From 
Kitchen to Garret and books of marriage 
guidance like The Misuse of Marriage or 
Hymen Profaned to fill out and give perspective 
to his story’s sparse statistical outlines. 
Edwin and Angelina, proper mates prudently 
postponing their marriage in the 1870s to a 
proper time, spent 50 per cent more than their 
parents on housekeeping, employed more 
domestics at higher wages, entertained more, 
travelled more. ... An expanding real in- 
come permitted the satisfaction of a wider 
range of material wants and encouraged a 
higher standard of aspiration. The decline in 
profits and the accompanying ululations of 
business men, masquerading in the older 
historical literature as the ‘‘ Great Depression ’’, 
did not reduce incomes but, Mr. Banks suggests, 
undermined the sense of expansion and security 
which middle-class people had acquired during 
the good years. Pessimism about the future 
allied to the increasing cost and growing need 
of education as a means of ensuring children’s 
adult status helped to make mechanical 
methods of birth control, repugnant to earlier 
generations, an accepted escape from the con- 
flict between a well-stocked nursery and the 
maintenance of essential and threatened 
standards of material comfort. This was the 
situation in which, if Cupid proposed, Brad- 
laugh and Mrs. Besant disposed. ‘‘ There is no 
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doubt at all’, Mr. Banks writes, ‘‘ that we can 
claim a place for the rising standard of living 
as one of the chief factors’’ in the spread of 
birth control, but the argument that it was 
“the major factor ... must remain some- 
thing of a non sequitur’’. ‘‘ It might well be 
the case,’’ he concludes, “‘ that the key to the 
whole problem lies in the development of 
science and the spread of the scientific attitude 
of mind, sweeping away traditional values at 
the same time as it made possible a greater 
production of wealth.” ' 

Mr. Banks has tackled an old problem with a 
fresh mind and new ideas. He explores 
forgotten contemporary sources and uses them 
with judgement and originality. (In places, 
his bibliography seems narrow. It misses, for 
example, Sweet Escott’s ‘‘ England ’’ and his 
“Social Transformations of the Victorian 
Age’’, the novels of Emily Eden and Whyte- 
Melville, and, though a whole chapter is devoted 
to Trollope, his useful essays on “‘ The Clergy- 
men of the Church of England ’’.) Inevitably, 
a pioneering book poses as many questions as it 
answers and Mr. Banks has cleared the way for 
new and necessary studies. Were there, 
within his own carefully defined field, signi- 
ficant differences between the old and the new 
middle class, between town and country, or 
between London and the Provinces? What 
was the relation between the emancipation of 
women or the decline in religious observance 
andthe matters investigated in Prosperity 
and Parenthood ? 

*‘ Well, I think people have a right to their 
own bodies, even when they’re dead.’’ Thus 
young Euphemia Forsyte justified the break in 
family tradition when, in the nineties, Aunt 
Susan was cremated. Her burial led Gals- 
worthy to reflect on Forsyte breeding habits. 
Their birth rate had “ varied in accordance 
with the rate of interest on your money’”’. 
Ten per cent had sired ten children, when the 
rate fell to barely 3 per cent ‘a distrust of 
their earning powers, natural where a suffi- 
ciency is guaranteed, . . . kept them cautious ” 
and they produced “‘ just the proper two and 
five-sixths per stem’’. Perhaps Mr. Banks’ 
book will stimulate those economic historians 
for whom the rate of interest now holds such 
fascination into new inquiries ? 

O. R. McGrecor. 
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Science as Morality. GeorgeSimpson. Yellow 
Springs. . Humanist Association, 1953. 
Pp. 60. $r. 00. 

Man in S George Simpson. New 

Pp. vi + 90. 95¢. 


WE in Europe who have lost the capacity for 
certainty, who are eternally doubtful whether 
anything much is much worth doing, we 
naturally find it difficult to conceive an atmo- 
sphere in which everything is worth doing, and 
the only occasional deterrent is some gap in 
our know-how. To those with faith, feasibility 
is the air and the challenge, and to lack enthusi- 
asm is to be disloyal. The omens are that the 
instrumental part of sociology will progressively 
respond, here as in America, to social needs 
and will similarly expand in power and scope. 
Already, the increasing number who take the 
plunge find themselves faced with difficult 
choices. As soon as social knowledge has 
utility, it becomes a commodity, and the 
possessor of the right kind of knowledge and 
skillacquires a market value. Hecan, of course, 
submit to the play of the market and get him- 
self sold to the highest bidder, but the chances 
are that many will make of this a moral 
decision and will offer their services to a cause 
that they can affirm. 

In this cogent pamphlet, Simpson attacks 
the prevailing viewpoint of those natural and 
social scientists who glory in being technicians. 
He conducts a careful and passionate analysis 
of the historical causes and consequences of 
the scientist’s renunciation of his right and 
duty to take moral decisions. He postulates 
the rationality of science as potentially the 
supreme moral value, and shows how in modern 
society science has been persuaded to renounce 
this moral eminence and to come to terms with 
what may be essentially antagonistic systems of 
thought such as those concerned with the 
strengthening of some status quo. 

He finds that the most wholehearted attempt 
to separate science from morality has been in 
sociology, which has been subjected for twenty 
years to a behaviourist neo-positivist campaign. 
This has been led by Professor Lundberg, in 
whose ideal world the social scientist will be 
at hand, like any good Civil Servant, to tell 
how goals can be reached without himself 
expressing approval or disapproval of these 
goals. Without involvement the social scient- 
ist, aided by refined mathematical symbols, 
will in time be able to predict within estimated 
limits the behaviour of any particular group 
when subjected to given stimuli. 

This is the behaviourist vista, from which 
Simpson aims to retrieve us. He offers in its 
place the prospect of sociology as a social insti- 
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tution devoted to the “ rational analysis of 
social structures and roles to the end that social 
and political policy may be guided in action ’’. 
To him social science, as the sole custodian of 
rationality, is at hand to substitute reason for 
the authoritarian state, for economic greed, for 
family emotionalism and the irrational strain 
in other social institutions and groups. In this 
role, sociology cannot afford to be tied down 
by pecuniary allegiance to the State nor to 
agencies who specify what they want research 
doneon. ‘“ Sociologistsshould make it possible 
to get funds for research without selling their 
souls.’’ Sociologists are ‘“‘ the keepers of the 
conscience of the social sciences ’’. 

Although the claims may be extravagant, 
we must remain grateful to the author for 
reminding us so forcibly of the impersonal 
allegiances of the scientist, of his risk of sub- 
servience to powerful patronage and of his right 
and duty finally to starve rather than to lend 
his services to an evil purpose 

Professor Simpson is also author of the 
recently published “‘ Man in Society ’’, which 
is the first of a new series of introductory texts 
on sociology. This compresses into less than 
a hundred pages a most scholarly and lucid 
examination of the foundations of sociological 
knowledge. I read the other work first, and 
I noted at the time a certain apparent casual- 
ness in the use of words. The word science in 
particular seemed to be used indiscriminately 
to mean a corpus of knowledge, a mode of 
behaviour and an interest group. It was a 
relief to discover from ‘‘ Man in Society ’’ that 
this triple meaning was deliberate. In all, this 
text, with its broad historical base and its 
mastery of a range of modern concepts, cannot 
fail to enhance the authority of Professor 
Simpson when he enters into more controversial 
fields. As an instrument of teaching it should 
have a valuable place. It differs from many 
inflated textbooks in demanding of the reader 
a general intellectual maturity that would, I 
think, be rare even among British under- 
graduates. But if it could be reproduced in 
England at a more modest price it might tap 
the large reading public that is reached, for 
example, by many exacting Pelican books and 
might thus help to propagate the heady intel- 
lectual activity which now ferments the small 
world of sociology. 

JouHn MapDGE. 


Human Relations. Hugh Cabot and Joseph A. 
Kahl. Harvard University Press (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953). Vol. I, pp. 
xxxi + 333, jos. met. Vol. II, pp. nes 
273, 27s. 6d. net. 

THESE two volumes, representing much of the 
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cumulative experience in teaching in the field 
of ‘‘ human relations ’’ at Harvard, are intended 
to provide teaching material for courses in 
social science. Messrs. Cabot and Kahl give 
us a welcome change from the usual run of 
American text-books in this field. Human 
Relations is something of a “‘ Reader” but 
more useful for undergraduates than a mere 
collection of articles. The authors have in- 
cluded articles and excerpts from books which 
they have linked together in systematic manner 
to provide ‘‘a series of ideas found to be 
fruitful in developing within the individual 
an increased comprehension of the social 
situations in which he interacts ’’. 

Volume I discusses ‘‘ concepts in concrete 
social science ’’. The first two chapters des- 
cribe the clinical approach to social data, the 
next five deal with concepts useful for under- 
standing motivation and interaction, whilst 
the last six focus attention on concepts 
appropriate for the analysis of social groups. 
Volume II contains thirty-three case studies 
of face-to-face groups, thus providing material 
for analysis by readers in terms of the theo- 
retical content of the first volume. Although 
the two volumes are designed as a unit, they 
may be used separately. 

The authors argue persuasively in favour 
of the group discussion method of teaching 
and the book is designed to meet his pedago- 
gical need. Apart from this it is valuable to 
have available lectures by L. J. Henderson 
on “‘ Procedure in Science ’’ and Elton Mayo 
on ‘‘ Consciousness and Attention’’, as well 
as a lengthy article, re-written for inclusion 
in this work, by Florence Kluckhohn on ‘‘ The 
American Family and the Feminine Role”’. 
Human Relations is likely to be found useful 
in second-year courses of social study and 
social science. 

Duncan MITCHELL. 


Georges Sorel, Prophet Without Honour—A 
Study in Anti-Intellectualism (Harvard His- 
torical Studies, 59). Richard Humphrey. 
Harvard University Press. (London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, 1951.) Pp. 254. 25s. 


THE author of this book is deeply convinced of 
the actuality of the teachings of Georges Sorel. 
Most of us would hardly question this belief. 
One would also agree with the author when he 
writes that Sorel’s ‘‘ analysis of social dy- 
namics’, and his hypotheses have led “‘ to a 
greater understanding of behaviour in modern 


politics’, On the other hand it is somewhat 
astonishing that the author does not attempt 
to discover the limitations of Sorel’s social 
analysis, and does not attempt to explain it 


sociologically, or otherwise. This might be 
explained perhaps with the curious fact that 
Humphrey is not really interested in the 
sociological roots and political effects of Sorel’s 
teaching. For Humphrey Sorel is above all 
—as the title of the book indicates—a prophet, 
a moralist, who castigates modern society and 
the intellectual illusions of its political leaders. 
He is deeply convinced of the truth of Sorel’s 
ethical teaching, and therefore he looks upon 
his hero, not as a representative of modern 
social or political movements, but sees him as 
a new Socrates or a sort of French Nietzsche 
who remained sane, untouched by the “ Folie 
Allemande”’ in the atmosphere of the Quartier 
Latin. 

I do not want to deny that most of the time 
the effect of this book on the reader is rather 
pleasant ; it is quite exhilarating to follow the 
paradoxical and original thoughts and brilliant 
flashes of the French thinker in the clear inter- 
pretation of Humphrey. But sooner or later 
the reader must realize that Humphrey is not 
attempting to test or to criticize Sorel’s teach- 
ings, and it is at this point that one begins 
to wonder whether this is the right method 
of presenting a political thinker. Humphrey 
knows well that the teachings of Sorel have 
often been regarded as an important element 
in the process which led to the very potent 
ideological and methodical mixtures used by 
thinkers and men of action of the extreme 
right and extreme left during their campaign 
against democratic values and constitutional 
procedures. Is it really possible to dispose of 
these problems, as Humphrey does, as “ dis- 
tortions ’”’, calumnies and misunderstandings ? 

It may be true that Sorel, the prophet of 
inner discipline, human dignity and free 
thought, would have disapproved of the 
systems set up by the rulers of Rome and Mos- 
cow during the decade following his death in 
1922. But it is a fact that he sometimes com- 
mented favourably on the experiments of 
Lenin and Mussolini and it should be remem- 
bered that after the death of Sorel it was the 
governments of Soviet Russia and fascist Italy 
who simultaneously offered to set up a funeral 
monument to the man whom they held in 
such high esteem. ... The extreme right in 
France and Germany were also strongly influ- 
enced by Sorel. Humphrey is right in affirming 
that Sorel’s teachings were distorted by his 
self-styled followers. Nevertheless it seems 
to be impossible to analyse Sorel’s role as a 
political thinker and as a critic of modern 
society, without attempting to explain why 
and how Sorel’s work was used and misused by 
his various followers. 

According to Humphrey Sorel’s chief aim 
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was the moral re-birth of modern society by a 
return to the’heroic pessimism and stoical 
dignity of antique Rome. Humphrey is con- 
vinced that Sorel’s rejection of modern intel- 
lectualist illusions, of the belief in a mechanical 
progress, his contempt of parliamentary 
politicians, his hatred of compromise, are all 
proofs of his spiritual superiority, which is 
equalled only by such anti-intellectual critics 
of modern civilization as Nietzsche or Freud. 
His theory of the “‘ myth”’ is not to be con- 
fused with the “‘ big lie’’ of the demagogic 
politician, nor should one confound Sorel’s 
belief in “‘ violence ’’ with the reliance of ter- 
rorists in naked force. Humphrey tells us 
again and again that for Sorel a myth was a 
positive, energizing moral force, which could 
dramatize history and fill the hearts of men 
with stoical courage. But is it not a strange 
paradox that when under the leadership of 
Clemenceau France turned towards the ideals 
of a heroic patriotism and self-sacrifice, Sorel 
could feel nothing but contempt for this 
“‘crusade”’ of liberal parliamentary ‘‘ dema- 
gogy’””’ and “ plutocracy ’’? 

Although Humphrey fails to answer the 
unavoidable question of the social origins and 
political consequences of Sorel’s theories, his 
presentation of this fascinating subject shows 
great philosophical concentration and rhetorical 
power. 

Joun ERés. 


Art and Technics. Lewis Mumford. Oxford 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 162. I5s. 


In this book six lectures, originally given in 
Columbia University, are presented exactly 
as they were spoken. The sentences flow 
smoothly and it is difficult to arrest the impetus 
of the reader. Pauses and the emphasis of the 
spoken word are needed to bring the material 
into focus. As an experiment in book writing, 
it is not a’ success. The incisiveness, the 
pointed phrase of Mumford’s earlier writing is 
missed ; so, too, is the index. 

The central thesis of the book has in con- 
sequence to be unravelled slowly from many 
illustrative examples. It is that from the 
earliest times man has been both a symbol 
maker and a tool maker. The. symbols, 
especially those we call art, are expressions of 
inner needs and desires, a world that is sub- 
jective. The tools, representing the world of 
objects, have developed into machines and the 
machines into automatons; man himself, if 
he is not careful, will find himself becoming a 
tool of the machines, instead of controlling 
them. The solution is to develop the symbolic 
and artistic in human civilization, to bring 
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back the human person, instead of productivity 
or efficiency or any other impersonal process, 
as the supreme element in social life. It is 
recognized, however, that “ collective changes 
of this nature are . . . the cumulative out- 
come of many little day to day decisions, aris- 
ing out of a new method of approach, a new 
set of values, a new philosophy ’’. 

Of the six lectures, the central three, The 
tool and the object, From handicraft to machine 
art, Standardisation, reproduction and choice, 
are superior in their wealth of illustrative 
examples. The final lecture, Art, technics and 
cultural integration, bravely attempts an 
almost limitless problem. It is a moving 
expression of faith in the innate goodness of 
man, provided he can create a social environ- 
ment that will furnish opportunities for the 
development of all sides of his nature: man, 
as the author remarks, ‘‘has many other 
capacities besides the gift for exploiting scien- 
tific curiosity, for performing regular work, and 
for fabricating machines ’’. It is no criticism 
to say that a detailed blueprint for attaining 
this desirable end is not sketched even in out- 
line. The lectures set out to stimulate thought 
on these wide and fascinating problems and 
they succeed in this. 

J. M. Mocey. 


Eastern and Western World : Selected Readings. 
Published under the auspices of the Nether- 
land Universities Foundation for Inter- 
national Co-operation. W. van Hoeve, 
Ltd., The Hague, 1953. fi. 7.50, 5s. 


Tuis volume consists of 11 papers plus an 
introduction by Dr. Hofstra which were de- 
livered as lectures at Leyden in 1951 and 1952. 
Most of the contributions are by Dutch scholars 
with experience of the East but some are by 
Indonesian writers. The subjects covered are 
those of cultural contact between the East and 
the West, changing social structure (including 
demographic and urban structure), the chang- 
ing social position of women, an interesting 
account of the Chinese influence on European 
thought, and an account of the revival of 
Japan and a concluding consideration of the 
political relations of the Orient, Europe, and 
America. The contributions are all in English, 
but the English is sometimes rather flat and 
difficult to read, which is hardly surprising con- 
sidering that this is not the native tongue of 
the authors, but it should not deter readers 
from this interesting book. 

It is almost impossible to review the content 
of the chapters, all of which are already ex- 
tremely compressed. As Dr. Som remarks, this 
kind of topic has been discussed over the last 
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two generations and surrounded by a woolly 
fuzz of sentimental goodwill. Yet the urgency 
and reality of the problem have increased and 
its modern consideration diminished as a con- 
sequence of the simple dichotomy between 
America and Russia which so dominates social 
as well as political thinking. This book should 
do something to remedy this simple-mindedness 
and redirect attention to other and major 
problems. Perhaps surprisingly the major 
effect might be in making us think again about 
the changes in European social structure 
which are at present going on. 

It will also arouse interest in comparative 
social study, an interest both important in the 
present study of the world and necessary for 
the further development of sociology. 

C. RAJAN. 


La Psychologie Ethnique. Georges A. Heuse. 
J. Vrin, Paris, and R. Stoops, Brussells, 
1953. Pp. xii and 151. 


Tuts book had been originally planned as an 
introductory chapter to a larger study, La 
Synthése dans les Sciences Humaines. The 
author decided, however, to publish it inde- 
pendently in an amplified form with the view 
of stressing the idea of an ethnic psychology 
as an “ organized science ”’ possessing its own 
vocabulary, object and methods. As it stands, 
the present book is a “ rapid study” of an 
important branch of social psychology called 
ethnic psychology or ethnopsychology. 

Apart from a preface by Otto Klineberg and 
an introduction the study contains seven chap- 
ters. In the first, called ‘‘ Generalities on 
ethnic psychology ”’, the author introduces the 
basic aspects of his study. Thus ethnic psy- 
chology is defined as ‘‘ the science of the ethno- 
psychic types and of their mesologic origins ’’. 
(Mesology deals with the formation of a col- 
lective mode of thought in terms of physical 
and social environment.) The main branches 
of ethnic psychology are: General, special, 
comparative and applied ethnopsychology. Of 
particular importance is the distinction made 
between the racial and ethnic element of 
human groups. 

The following four chapters deal with the 
main branches of ethnic psychology in the 
above order. The author’s main concern is to 
supply the ethnopsychologist with a set of 
general principles and efficient methods. He 
even establishes certain ‘“‘rules’’ which the 
ethnopsychologist can apply more geometrico. 
“The more elementary the civilization of a 
group, the less relative differentiation between 
the members of the group’’, runs the first 
“‘rale’’". There are six such rules. The 
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objection may be easily made that the author 
is haunted by rational formulations. But on 
the whole this part can be considered as an 
advance in the formulation of a series of basic 
problems of social psychology. With regard 
to methods the author mentions at least a 
dozen of principal importance and a far greater 
number of secondary ones. 

The rest of the chapters deal briefly with 
various aspects of the study of national char- 
acter, with problems of ethnopathology, paleo- 
psychology, historical and comparative psy- 
chology. The work done by the psychological 
branch of UNESCO is considered as an impor- 
tant aspect of applied psychology. 

A fair summary of this study is almost 
impossible. The author concentrates in a 
small space an impressive number of problems 
with an even more impressive richness of refer- 
ences. On the whole the following points 
deserve special emphasis : 

(1) It is hoped that the author’s plea for an 
integralist method in the psycho-sociological 
study of human groups will find an echo in the 
minds of many students in this field. The idea 
is made clear that the social psychologist can 
profit by the impressionistic studies (Keyser- 
ling, Madariaga and others) of human groups. 

(2) It is a pity that in a short study like this 
the author is given over to a complicated 
vocabulary. Moreover he seems inclined to 
complicate things in order to emphasize their 
importance. Thus the reader has hardly 
recovered from the shock received from a 
difficult word like ‘‘ mesologic ’’, before he falls 
again under the fire of others like: allethnic, 
polyethnic, ethnotypic, paleopsychologic, char- 
acterographic, characterologic, etc. Verbal 
systematization and rationalization do not 
seem to make things clearer. : 

(3) In spite of all this the study is a useful 
tapid guide to the problems of ethnic psycho- 
logy. Readers in this country will profit much 
by it, for its author pays special attention to the 
work done in this field on the Continent and in 
France in particular. The bibliography and 
the indexes attached at the end are very useful 
from this point of view. 

Z. BARBU. 


Scunthorpe and its Families. 
Working Party convened by the Scunthorpe 
Forum and presented to the British National 
Conference on Social Work, 1953. Pp. 33. 
2s 6d. (2s. rod. post free), Lindsey and Hol- 
land Rural Community Council, 86 Newland, 
Lincoln. 


A Report by a 


For some reason Scunthorpe has been spared 
the attention of sociologists, despite the fact 
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that its population growth since the turn of the 
century—from 4,000 to 54,000—makes it the 
only genuine English boom town of recent 
years. The editors of this enterprising survey 
note this omission with surprise (and, one sus- 
pects, relief) ; there is no doubt, however, that 
the work of the Scunthorpe discussion group 
on which the report is based was prompted by 
a genuine interest in local community affairs 
rather than a desire to square the record. In 
32 pages and 41 tables the views of Scunthorpe 
on such questions as the housing shortage, 
problem families, juvenile delinquency, shift 
work and provisions for old people are as- 
sembled and analysed. Both method and 
presentation show an awareness of the possi- 
bilities of combining the results of question- 
naire, observation, and discussion, from which 
many professional surveys might benefit. 
Community surveys, initiated and executed 
locally, are among the more encouraging post- 
war developments in the field of social studies, 
and Scunthorpe and its Families is a notable 
addition to their number. 
J. H. Smita. 


The Health of the Community: Principles of 
Public Health for Practitioners and Students. 
C. Fraser Brockington. Foreword by Sir 
John Stopford. J. and A. Churchill, 1954. 


Pp. 415. 32s. 


PROFESSOR FRASER BROCKINGTON sticks so 
grimly to the careful plan he obviously made 
when writing this book that the medical officer 
of health—‘ the guardian of the health of 
the community’’ (in the author’s words) 
rarely comes alive. We do not see him as a 
real person struggling with real problems in 
a town hall that is something more than bricks 
and mortar, minutes and statutory orders. 
This is not meant as a criticism, only a regret 
that the appeal of public health as a calling 
could not be more attractive, more intellectually 
stimulating. . 
Textbooks for medical students (as this one 
is) often suffer from a loose and disorderly 
arrangement. Professor Brockington certainly 
avoids this error; he is clear, orderly and 
methodical. He pays a price though, for in 
attempting to cover an immense range of sub- 
jects he has to simplify. to compress. In 
twenty-six chapters divided among six parts 
the student is taken through the history of 
public health from the middle ages, epidemio- 
logical practice and the changing pattern of 
disease, the control of the environment, hygiene 
for ‘‘ the vulnerable classes ’’, the social aspects 
of community health, health education, family 
doctoring and the National Health Service. 


It might have been wiser to have limited the 
tange of what is a severely descriptive book so 
as to allow a more critical presentation. As it 
is, there is little to make the student a critical 
student. He is told that in the interests of the 
public health the common cold ought to be 
notified to the town hall (p. 96), that sickness 
certificates should be analysed by the Govern- 
ment (p. 42), that ‘“‘ England has grown old 
suddenly ’’ (p. 272), and that ‘the problem 
family is one of the great social diseases of 
modern times ’’ (p. 216). Venereal disease gets 
more space than mental health. The prospect 
for the young medical student and health visitor 
(for whom the book is also designed) is not an 
exciting one. 

R. M. Tirmuss. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses. Royston Pike. Watts, 
1954. Pp. 138. ros. 6d. 

Inside Buchmanism. Geoffrey Williamson. 
Watts, 1954. Pp. 222. ras. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH the minority Christian denomina- 
tions, which for years have excited little more 
comment than polemical tracts from more 
orthodox clergy, are once again engaging the 
attention of sociologists, neither of the authors 
of these books would claim to have given 
us a sociological study. Both have been con- 
cerned simply to present the results of an 
inquiry into a social movement, though neither 
has been able to forbear passing opinions, princi- 
pally in the epilogues, but occasionally in the 
text. 

Mr. Pike’s little book sets out to describe who 
the Witnesses are, what they teach, and what 
they do. The weakest section is undoubtedly 
the section ‘‘ Who they are’”’. We learn only 
belatedly, and this in one sentence in another 
part of the book, about the social class from 
which Witnesses are drawn. Details on sex, 
age, and educational background of members of 
the movement, are obviously difficult to obtain, 
as the American writers on the movement, 
Stroup and Czatt, both recognized; the 
brevity of Mr. Pike’s references to these sub- 
jects is understandable though disappointing. 
The book has a useful and clear survey of the 
teachings of the Witnesses, and those ac- 
quainted with Witness teachings will appreciate 
that clarity on such a subject is a considerable 
achievement, even though Mr. Pike has not 
attempted detailed presentation of Witness 
exegesis of the prophetic books, and has 
omitted mention of some of the interesting 
changes which have taken place in their inter- 
pretation. The chapter on teachings is more 
systematic than any other account available, 
and despite the distrust which Witnesses have 
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of inquirers, Mr. Pike has been able to uncover 
some aspects of the movement’s organization 
for the first time. There are points at which 
the book displays a naivete surprising for one 
of Mr. Pike’s experience in the field of com- 
parative religion: ‘‘ When you come to think 
about it, there may be a close resemblance 
between the Witnesses and what we may sup- 
pose the first Christians to have been’’ he writes 
—with apparent innocence of the general body 
of sociological theory concerning minority sects. 

Mr. Williamson’s book is less systematic and 
less satisfying. That may, to some extent, 
derive from the subject of his inquiry. For 
more than half the book the author tells the 
adventure story of his investigation, with his 
passing impressions and details about travel 
arrangements, scenery, and dinner menus on 
his brief visit to Buchmanite headquarters in 
Switzerland. The book is impressionistic 
about Buchmanite teaching and the personnel 
of the movement, and is essentially journalistic. 
While, particularly in the final seventy pages, 
there is much of importance on the organiza- 
tion and finance of the movement, it is a pity 
that Mr. Williamson did not better organize his 
information before writing. Instead he has 
worked on the assumption,.as he somewhere 
admits, that every scrap of information is 
important, and the book suffers in consequence. 

B. R. WItson. 


The College from Within. Monroe E. Deutsch. 
Cambridge University Press for University of 
California Press, 1952. Pp. 246, illus. 22s. 6d. 


Tuts small but attractively produced book, 
which expresses pellucidly the reflections on 
American academic life of the Vice-President 
and Provost, Emeritus of the University of 
California, cannot in strict terms be regarded 
as a sociological work. It deals, nevertheless, 
with a subject no sociologist can afford to 
ignore, for it sheds additional light on an 
important American institution. 

Dr. Deutsch a charming style 
which stands in some contrast to that adopted 
by many of his compatriots who write on 
sociological subjects; the contents also by 
comparison are disproportionately great for 
so slight a book. All the principal aspects 
of University and College life receive attention, 
and the many wise comments and insights into 
teaching and administration render it deserving 
of a wide readership. Whilst much of what 
the author says has only a specific relevance 
to the United States, many of his remarks are 
applicable to Universities and University Col- 
leges in this country, particularly chapters 
devoted to such subjects as ‘“ The Deans”, 
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“The Faculty ’’, ‘“‘ Departments ’’, ‘‘ Choos- 
ing Professors ’’, “‘ Retirements and Pensions ”’, 
“The Students’, and so forth. His sugges- 
tions on such topics as the gradual retirement 
of professors of pensionable age, the conflicting 
aims of education and training, and University 
administration deserve special attention. 

Yet whilst Dr. Munroe charms us by his 
economy of words, his reasonableness; detach- 
ment and his wisdom, he is disturbing. It is 
not so much his comments and strictures on 
those who fail to defend with vigour the aca- 
demic freedom without which education is 
betrayed, research restricted and science 
mocked that gives rise to apprehension, but 
his forthright criticisms of the general social 
attitude to University and College education 
that he observes amongst Americans. In his 
last chapter he attacks, not without some 
bitterness, a public that encourages the “ vul- 
garization of campus life ”’, a public “‘ obsessed 
by athletics ’’, and one which values education 
“‘not as an experience, but as a tool”’. He 
complains that when graduates leave the Uni- 
versity they are often indistinguishable from 
others who have not shared their advantages, 
and he speaks of the system as “‘a vicious, 
a deadly circle; the public sends its sons and 
daughters to college with certain nonacademic 
goals in mind; they come forth but little 
influenced by the scholarly side of the college ; 
they sink into the plane of the community from 
which they came”. Under such circum- 
stances, he asks, how can American colleges 
supply intellectual leadership to the society 
and nation. In addition to the enemy from 
without, the American University teacher and 
administrator face the enemy within: com- 
mercialization and racketeering in the field of 
athletics, on the one hand, and the racial and 
religious intolerance of nationally organized 
fraternities and sororities, on the other. On 
the success or failure of our American colleagues 
much more depends than the fate of American 
sdciety. 


DuNcAN MITCHELL. 


Drinking in College. R. Straus and S. D. 
Bacon. Yale University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1954. Pp. 230. 3as. 


YALE has a centre of Alcohol Studies and this 
is its report on the drinking customs and atti- 
tudes of college students in the United States 
between 1949 and 1951. Some 17,000 men 
and women students provided data about their 
social background, personal habits and atti- 
tudes towards liquor. Some of the chapter 
headings are alluring: examples are, ‘‘ When, 
Where, With Whom?” “ High, Tight and 
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Drunk ’’, “* Beliefs about Drinking and Sexual 
Behaviour ” “Drinking by Parents’’. Re- 
membering the highly-coloured British stories 
of American drinking and other habits in 
the inter-war years and again now, one had 
lively. hopes also of the chapter devoted to 
“ Drinking Customs and Attitudes in American 
Society ’’. But the hopes quickly fade. This 
is, sad to say, a dull book, dull and unprofitable. 
No doubt it is impeccable in method and its 
sobriety of statement achieves an all-time high 
in the voluminous literature of alcoholism. To 
quote (from Chapter XV, “ Drinking as a 
Custom ’’) : 

“‘ The findings of this study clearly confirm 
the fact that the drinking of alcoholic beverages 
is a custom. . . 

“ The findings of this study emphasize the 
fact that variations in behaviour relating to 
drinking are closely correlated with such basic 
social factors as the family, personal associa- 
tions, religious affiliations, ethnic background, 
and economic status...” 

The authors of this report rejected the title 
College Drinking and gave preference to Drink- 
ing in College because there is no evidence that 
such a phenomenon exists. Of the college 
students who drink about half had adopted the 
custom by the age of seventeen. They had 
done so not for collegiate or physical reasons, 
but in response to sociological factors. But the. 
colleges ate responsible bodies and they can 
educate their students, not by teaching stu- 
dents to drink, but through tested knowledge 
and intellectual training made regularly avail- 
able through the curriculum about alcohol. 

It may be terribly old-fashionéd to recall 
an incident of nearly forty years ago when an 
Oxford Vice-Chancellor was asked to place 
severe restrictions on undergraduate drinking. 
“ Drunkenness [in the colleges] is rare’’, he 
answered, ‘‘ and is well dealt with by a decent 
public opinion among the men themselves. I 
cannot think it wise to ask the resident mem- 
bers of the University to adopt rules drafted 
for them by a body of petitioners the bulk of 
whom are neither responsible for the discipline 
of the colleges nor well acquainted with the life 
of the undergraduates. A certain amount of 
freedom to go wrong is essential to a Univer- 
sity, where men are learning, not to obey, but 
to choose.”’ Verb. sap. 

H. L. BEALEs. 


The Rescue and Achievement of Refugee Scholars. 
The Story of Displaced Scholars and 
Scientists, 1933-1952. Norman Bentwich. 
Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1953. 


THE cataclysmic occurrences during the last 
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twenty years of world-history affected vast 
parts of world population. That among the 
many victims of Nazi persecution scientists 
and scholars of eminence are to be found should 
not, therefore, be astonishing. Nevertheless, 
the story of the refugee scholars is of interest 
not merely as recollecting the sad plight of 
refugees in general ; it has certain peculiarities 
of its own, worthy of analysis. 

The present book reports in detail on the 
problem of refugee scholars, starting with the 
expulsion of “‘ non- s’’ from the German 
universities in 1933, and tracing the increase 
of the problem during the following years, with 
German expansion in Europe. The attempts 
of salvation and solution, broadly successful, 
by British and other organizations are related 
as well, showing that the refugees have become 
integrated in their new domiciles. 

A generalized conclusion which may be 
drawn from this report is that scientists, by 
virtue of their profession, are not mere passive 
refugees who can be pushed around the world 
without affecting their new surroundings. 
Wanderings of scientists means intensified 
diffusion of scientific achievements. This is 
especially true in respect of some eminent 
scholars who had been expelled by Hitler. 
An Einstein or a Freud, to mention the most 
famous names, contributed much to the 
development of the respective branches of 
science in their new countries of habitation, and 
if one remembers that thousands of scholars 
migrated during this period westwards, the full 
significance of the phenomenon can be esti- 
mated. We should therefore agree with the 
author’s following conclusion, which seems 
true not only in respect of England : 

‘‘ England, from the dawn of her history, 
has built up her culture by the admission of 
groups of teachers, craftsmen and artists from 
the continent of Europe. The asylum she has 
given to the academic refugees from perse- 
cution during the last twenty years is a signal 
example of a continuing process; and the full 
harvest of her generosity has still to be reaped 

The harvest may be richer than that 
which was given by the Huguenot refugees 
whom she received in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. For the migration has 
been larger in numbers, and has had a greater 
element of learning and science and intellectual 
attainment ’’ (p. 94). 

M. RosSHWALD. 


A Court for Children. Alfred J. Kahn. Col- 
umbia University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), 1952. Pp. xvi + 359. 36s. 


TuE subject of this book is a study of the New 
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York City Children’s Court. The investigation 
has been carried out with great thoroughness 
and with a very fair regard for the Court’s 
achievement. Dr. Kahn has concentrated on 
the children’s courts in New York and has not 
drawn on comparative material from England 
or Scandinavia where the methods of dealing 
with delinquent children have followed dif- 
ferent patterns. Within these self-imposed 
limits he ‘has written a most useful book. 

As the author points out, the juvenile court 
in contemporary society faces several diffi- 
culties. (x) It rests on varying legal and 
philosophical assumptions, (2) dependency and 
neglect are regarded as the concern of the 
courts and not merely delinquency alone, and 
(3) the children’s court movement grew up at 
a time when social services for children were 
lacking. 

It follows, therefore, since delinquency is to 
be regarded as symptomatic of an ‘underlying 
disturbance within the family, that the function 
of the juvenile court is now seen to be very dif- 
ferent from the original conception of its 
founders. How adequately can it meet the 
needs of the child? In attempting an answer 
to this question, Dr. Kahn subjects the work 
of the New York courts to a careful] scrutiny. 
He examines the structure and statistics of the 
court, the ways of dealing with the variety of 
people who apply for help, the actual procedure 
in the courtroom, the administration and case- 
work of the probation department, the social 
services of the court, and the qualifications and 
selection of the judges. 

What conclusions does he reach? The New 
York City Children’s Court, considered by some 
as an illustration of what a successful court 
should be, has only begun to move in the 
expected direction. It is, in short, ‘a dream 
still unrealized’. Many changes are required : 
in the law (these could be made within the 
framework of the present statute), in the 
methods employed in the reception of appli- 
cants to the court, in the need for greater 
informality within the courtroom, in the num- 
ber and training of the probation officers, in the 
selection of judges, and in the diagnostic facili- 
ties at the disposal of the court. He proposes 
the setting-up of a representative advisory 
committee to the court. The responsibility 
for the improvement of the juvenile court 
must be placed on the whole community. 

This book does not pretend to be a com- 
parative study. Yet it may be read with 
interest in this country for the light which 
Dr. Kahn throws on the general problem of 
providing for the needs of neglected and delin- 
quent children through a court of law. Read- 
ers acquainted with the English system will 
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nevertheless be tempted to make comparisons, 
How effective, for example, is the work of lay 
magistrates, characteristic of the English 
system, as compared with the professional 
judge? The difficulties of the American 
method are well illustrated in this book. 
Joun SPENCER. 


Labor Unions and National Politics in Italian 
Industrial Plants. Maurice F. Neufeld. 
Cornell International Industrial and Labor 
Relations Reports: No. 1, published by the 
Institute of International Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, 1954. Pp. 107 + 6 a 
index. $2. 


RELATIONS between management and workers 
in post-war Italy have been poisoned by the 
struggles of political parties to an extent rarely 
seen elsewhere. Professor Neufeld’s study 
uses the description of the ups and downs of 
the grievance committees and struggles of the 
main three rival Italian confederations of 
labour for the control of these committees, to 
introduce the English-speaking reader to the 
tangle and seeming confusion of the Italian 
industrial scene. He takes the story of the 
development and changing functions of the 
grievance committees from the first beginnings 
in 1900 right down to the recent past of 1952 
and 1953. The book contains material not 
hitherto available in English. The appendices 
giving translations of inter-confederation agree- 
ments bearing upon the functioning and evo- 
lution of these committees and on the rules for 
their election are particularly useful. 

If the study does not, perhaps, tell us as 
much as we would wish about the day-to-day 
working of the grievance committees, it tells us 
a great deal about the machinery and insti- 
tutional framework as laid down in national 
agreements, how they changed and why they 
were altered. It would be interesting to know 
rather more about how the machinery was 
actually used. 

Little is known outside, or even within Italy 
about the history of the grievance committees 
in this half century and least of all about the 
remarkable agreements in certain Turin plants 
in 1901. The failure of the factory council 
movement and the subsequent submergence of 
trade unionism under fascism which lasted for 
almost a generation and set back industrial 
progress in Italy are, of course, known in their 
general outlines. Fascist institutions imposed 
from above never succeeded in eradicating the 
wide-spread roots of the trade union movement 
in Northern Italy. But post-war development 
of trade unions was, at first, affected by the 
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way in which fascism was finally thrown off— 
with the aid foreign armies advancing from the 
South. This is well brought out in the book. 

In the later developments Professor Neufeld 
seems to underrate the importance of the 
CGIL, which is by far the most important trade 
union movement. It is, of course, remarkable 
—considering Italy’s economic and political 
position to-day, the strength of orthodox 
Marxism and the attitude of many employers 
—that trade union movements with a con- 
structive attitude and without complete 
subservience to political parties should flourish 
at all. 

When coming into the open again after 1943 
the greatest difficulty of the unions seems to 
have been to create an effective instrument at 
plantlevel. Here lies the immense importance 
of the grievance committees. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that at times, a certain antagon- 
ism developed between unions and grievance 
committees. 

Neufeld resists—on the whole successfully 
—the temptation of drawing parallels between 
the grievance committees in Italy and the 
‘locals ’’ in his own country, the shop steward 
movement in Britain, etc. Such comparison 
is all but meaningless. 

The book well brings out the gaps that there 
are. For instance, official statistics of even 
the numbers of grievance committees are lack- 
ing—union estimates about their composition 
sometimes vary widely. Data on most aspects 
of industrial relations are completely lacking. 

This first volume promises well for the new 
series which the Cornell Institute has now 
begun. 

H. A. R. 


Transitional Ec ic Systems. The Polish- 
Czech Example. Dorothy W. Douglas. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. Pp. 283. 
25s. 





TuIs is a study of the economic policies which 
have been pursued in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia since the War. Dr. Douglas begins 
by examining what she terms the “ bases of 
change ”’ in the two countries. She then con- 
siders their planning techniques, including a 
case-study in the nationalized Bat’a-Svit 
concern, and discusses the dissolution of the 
private sector of the economy. 

The extension of the Soviet conception of 
economic (and political) planning to the varied 
economies of Eastern Europe is certainly of 
theoretical interest. The countries which 
form the subject of this book were, together 
with Hungary, the most industrialized econo- 
mies of the area before the War. The sub- 
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stitution for the Polish Eastern territories 
ceded to Russia of the Oder-Neisse frontier has 
made Poland a semi-industrial State. Of all 
the Eastern European countries, Czechoslo- 
vakia was perhaps the most sensitive to inter- 
national trade. The remodelling of their 
economic affairs has, therefore, raised many 
special problems. Dr. Douglas brings together 
a good deal of information on the objectives of 
economic policy under the present régime. 

Yet it must be said that the book is some- 
what disappointing because of the lack of dis- 
criminating analysis. In a study the title of 
which suggests an examination of systems, 
there ought to be much more investigation of 
the planning problems. How has the chain of 
decision been composed and how has it 
worked ? The experience of those who have 
made mistakes has not been encouraging. A 
director who has a bad balance sheet to present 
in Eastern Europe has a good deal more to 
fear than the wrath of the shareholders. By 
what criteria is Eastern economic planning to 
be judged? Overfulfilment of some targets 
where others are not reached is no symptom of 
success; the converse is true. Nor is the 
so-called Soviet theory of “ heavy industry 
first ’’, argued by its proponents to be justified 
by conventional criteria of cost and satisfaction 
of consumer wants. 

Thus, while much of what Dr. Douglas has 
to say is of great interest, it does not seem to 
the reviewer that her study penetrates far 
enough. It is however more than likely that 
the information which would be required for 
more thorough analysis is not made available 
by the Polish and Czechoslovak authorities. 

A. L. MINKEs. 


The Worker speaks his Mind on Company and 
Union. Theodore V. Purcell, S.J. Harvard 


University Press, 1953, $6.00. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. Pp. 364. 48s. 


In The New Society Peter Drucker claimed that 
one of the leading problems of the modern 
industrial order was “ the split allegiance with- 
in the enterprise’’. The ‘ plant community ” 
is ruled by two governments, management and 
union, both competing for the allegiance of 
the worker, who is placed in ‘‘ an unbearable 
conflict of loyalties’’. What was needed, he 
suggested, was to convert this “ split allegi- 
ance’ into a “twin allegiance’’. Father 
Purcell, as a Wertheim Fellow at Harvard, 
made this problem the subject of a case study. 
He spent a year and a half living among the 
Chicago stockyards and used the interview 
technique to explore the attitudes of the 
employees in the mother plant of the leading 
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meat packer, Swift and Co. The union organ- 
izing the plant was the CIO United Packing- 
house Workers, Local 28 ; it was for a time 
dominated by communists and not long before 
he started his interviewing it had called and 
lost a strike. His main findings are that 
“twin allegiance ’’ is a fact. In his random 
sample (about 5 per cent of the employees) 
73 per cent were “ positively favourable to 
company and union’’. Among the. shop 
stewards the proportion was higher, 88 per 
cent ; none of them, of course, were unfavour- 
able to the union. Even the foremen, with 
25 per cent unfavourable to the union, showed 
57 per cent “ twin allegiance’’. The reliability 
of the attitude grading on which these quanti- 
tative assessments are made is open to question. 
It can be argued that since both company and 
union have a good deal of power over the life 
of the individual worker he would be reluctant 
to express to an outside investigator any strong 
criticisms of either. Infact, out of a sample of 
202 workers only one could be found to say 
anything unfavourable about the company. 
The most rewarding part of the book is its 
numerous quotations from interviews. They 
build up a series of impressions which, though 
not susceptible to measurement, form a fairly 
integrated picture of ‘‘ what the worker wants ” 
—insofar as his wants are articulate. One 


illustration: the popular foreman is one who 
supervises with a minimum of direction. “I 


likes my job. ... I fill orders and there’s 
nobody to bother me,’’—is the way one worker 
begins to talk about his work. There are 
many such revealing sidelights. In his preface 
the author says: “this is a book for those 
who enjoy listening because they see that it 
can lead to understanding’’. It certainly is, 
and we can do with many of its kind. 
ALLAN FLANDERS. 


Migration and Economic Growth: A Study of 
Great Britain and the Atlantic Economy. 
Brinley Thomas. (National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research: Economic 
and Social Studies, XII.) Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xxv + 362. {2 2s. 


Tuts book is written by an economist primarily 
for economists. Professor Thomas begins by 
discussing the views of some early nineteenth- 
century writers on emigration and then 
proceeds to a survey and appraisal of the 
statistics relating to migration from the British 
Isles to the U.S.A. during the last hundred 
years. His main concern is in analysing the 
relationship between fluctuations in migration 
on one hand and fluctuations in economic 
indices on the other and in isolating the push 
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and pull economic motives which led people to 
migrate. The last chapters of the book deal 
with the effects of Ameritan migration restric- 
tion and the Commonwealth migration scheme 
and stand rather apart from the rest of ‘the 
book. 

Professor Thomas’s main theme, the detailed 
interaction between migration and certain 
economic series, such as railway construction 
and building activity, will no doubt be discussed 
in detail by his economic colleagues. But in 
his inquiry he presents a good deal of material 
which will be of interest to others beside 
economists. The collection and appraisal of a 
mass of statistical material is in itself useful 
and with the recent work by Carrier and 
Jeffery much new light has been thrown on a 
subject which has hitherto been comparatively 
neglected. In addition there is an interesting 
chapter on ‘‘ The Social Ladder in the United 
States ’’ in which special and hitherto un- 
published material from the 1910 U.S. Census 
of Population is used to analyse the socio- 
economic status of British and Irish immigrants 
and their children in the United States. 

E. GREBENIK. 


The Political Element in the Development of 
Economic Theory. Gunnar Myrdal. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paul Streeten. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953. Pp. xvi 
+ 248. 25s. 

It being the fashion until recently for Swedish 
writers on economics to publish their works in 
German, a number of important works in the 
subject have remained in comparative ob- 
scurity, both because of Anglo-Saxon ignorance 
of the German language and German lack of 
interest in theoretical economics. Among 
these works is the present volume, a sustained, 
and, on the whole, brilliantly successful attack 
on the still fashionable welfare economics. 
Written over twenty years ago, it is the 
measure of its importance that much of its 
argument, originally directed against the influ- 
ence of nineteenth-century Utilitarians, could 
be applied equally well to the arguments of 
their lineal successors, such as Professors Hicks 
and Lerner. While good wine needs no bush, 
the translator, Mr. Paul Streeten, has provided 
non-connoisséurs with plenty of evidence in 
support of this in a concluding essay, as well 
as a very readable translation. 

The problems of welfare economics may be 
illustrated by a highly simplified example. 
Imagine three individuals each of whom 
receives a given income in two successive years 
such that A’s income increases, B’s income 
remains the same, and C’s income falls between 
year 1 and year 2, total income being assumed 
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to have risen and all prices being assumed 
constant over the period in question. What 
can the economist say about the change in 
“ welfare’’ of this community? A common 
beginning is to identify welfare with income. 
This need not mean that units of income are 
equivalent to units of ‘ welfare ’’ or “‘ satisfac- 
tion’’. A common procedure adopted is to 
assert that welfare increases as income increases 
but at a decreasing rate—the famous law of the 
diminishing marginal utility of income. But 
let us assume equivalence. Then by this 
measure ‘‘ welfare ’’ will have increased because 
total income has increased. If this is asserted, 
then we should have to assume that it is pos- 
sible to compare the satisfaction of welfare of 
different individuals, that is to say that the 
increase in welfare of A whose income has 
risen is greater than the decrease in welfare of 
C whose income has fallen. In recent analysis, 
notably that of Professor Hicks and Mr. Kaldor, 
it has been argued that we can only say that 
welfare has increased if no one is ‘‘ worse o 
and one or more persons is better off in the 
sense in which we have used the terms. How- 
ever, this re-statement still presupposes that 
the measure of welfare is unambiguous, and, 
as Little has stressed, that one person’s welfare 
is independent of the welfare of others. 

Now there is nothing reprehensible about 
making assumptions of this sort, and in in- 
dicating what economic arrangements follow 
from certain presuppositions regarding welfare 
and satisfaction. But it is another thing to 
hold that these assumptions are self-evident. 
As Dr. Myrdal shows, many of the utilitarian 
writers were notoriously blind to the difficulties 
of verification, and curiously obstinate in their 
consideration of attacks upon them. Speaking 
of one of these assumptions Dr. Myrdal con- 
cludes his chapter on the Neo-Classical Theory 
of Value with these words: ‘‘ Of course, 
doctrines which are so general as never to face 
the problem of interpersonal comparisons of 
utility, while yet contending their possibility 
are proof against criticism. They are void of 
content.”’ 

It is when we pass from welfare theory to 
policy prescriptions that the problems of wel- 
fare economics are seen in clearer relief. On 
the question of the definition of welfare, 
supporters of the theory tried to draw a dis- 
tinction between “‘ economic’’ and “‘ social ’’ 
welfare, arguing that the former could be 
measured while the latter could not. As 
Myrdal shows, not only is the distinction un- 
tenable, being a confusion of the end, welfare, 
and the means, economic and social arrange- 
ments, but the economists’ measure, real 
national income, is highly ambiguous. Thus 
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policy are se (such as maintaining come 
petition) to maximize economic 
welfare fits yg no guide to the effect on 
community welfare in general and as there is no 
unambiguous measure for economic welfare in 
any case, such policy prescriptions are mere 
catchwords. The reply of the welfare econo- 
mist is that his technical analysis of the best 
economic arfrangements, is based on the 
assumption of ‘‘ rational ’’ behaviour. Whether 
“‘ rational ’’ behaviour is “‘ typical ’’ behaviour 
is another question. But if the analysis is 
based on “rational’’ behaviour, then the 
theorist in making any policy prescription has 
to argue that the “ irrational ’’ by his definition 
have to be coerced, if “rational’’ is not 
“‘typical’’ behaviour. The reviewer recalls 
one writer who, on being confronted with this 
problem, had to assume that those who were 
“irrational’’ by the economist’s definition 
were pathological ! 

This last dilemma suggests an alternative 
approach to welfare, which has developed 
recently in economics and which has close 
affiliations with the approach of the older 
political philosophy. This is the theory of the 
social welfare function. If you want to find 
out what are the best arrangements for society, 
then ask those who are members of that 
society. Now given agreement about the 
distribution of income, then individual needs 
can be met to a large extent by a market 
economy, but certain collective needs cannot 
be met in this way. This is a problem which 
has received scant attention in modern welfare 
economics. In a most interesting chapter on 
the Theory of Public Finance, Dr. Myrdal 
provides a most enlightening commentary on 
the views of Lindahl and Wicksell on this 
problem. The problem is that certain com- 
munity needs cannot be satisfied by a volun- 
tary system of contributions as found in the 
market system, because the benefits are 
indivisible and are thus not capable of alloca- 
tion to specific individuals. The difficulty can 
be circumvented if there is unanimity among 
those who require the service about the amount 
to be supplied and the nature of the contribu- 
tions each must pay. But if there is not 
unanimity and no means of confining the 
benefits to those who are prepared to pay, then 
what any individual is prepared to pay will 
depend on what he thinks others are prepared 
to pay. If there is escape for one, there is 
escape for all. If the service is to be in- 
stituted, compulsion may be the only method 
of doing so. Wicksell and Lindahl saw this 
situation as the clue to the problem of public 
finance. Both tried to produce a “ voluntary ”’ 
and thus a neutral solution. Lindahl saw the 
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political process involved in the institution of a 
community service as being analogous to 
bilateral monopoly situations in economics and 
showed the conditions in which an “ equili- 
brium’”’ solution was possible. But the 
equilibrium solution presupposes so few 
‘‘bargainers’’ that the institution of the 
communal service is not independent of the 
contribution of any one party. Moreover it 
presupposes unanimity. Wicksell is less pre- 
cise but more realistic. Seeing that unanimous 
agreement is a very special case, he sees the 
problem of welfare as that of improving the 
voting system, of ensuring that all are ade- 
quately represented, and that minorities are 
not oppressed. Thus the welfare economist is 
confronted with the age-old problem of political 
philosophy—the problem of the exercise of 
power. The results of the work of Wicksell 
and Lindahl are hardly conclusive, but they do 
bear witness of much clearer thinking on the 
problems of economic policy than is to be found 
in the previous tradition. 

If any criticism is to be made of Dr. Myrdal’s 
work, it is that in places it is apt to be polemical 
and somewhat indiscriminate in its division of 
the blame for the misconceptions of welfare 
economists. Many of his strictures of utili- 
tarianism do not apply to the Classical 
economists in the strict sense of the term. Dr. 
Myrdal provides his own excuse for this—the 
uncompromising attitude of many of the 
Swedish liberals over questions of policy. He 
would be the first to admit that social scientists 
may be unconscious of their political bias, but 
in this work of his, at least, it would be difficult 
to maintain that his argument is coloured by 
political prejudice. His plea for the separation 
of analysis and policy is one which most 
economists of the present generation would 
accept. It is a pity that it has had to wait 
twenty years for a wider hearing. 

ALAN T. PEACOCK. 


African Worlds : studies in the cosmological ideas 
and social values of African peoples. Edited 
by Daryll Forde. London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press for Inter- 
national African Institute, 1954. Pp. xvii 
+ 243. 3os. 

For nearly thirty years the International 

African Institute has sought to increase our 

knowledge and comprehension of African life. 

Its journal Africa has a wide range of articles, 

it has published a long series of monographs, 

and on several occasions has arranged symposia 
in which a number of scholars have made con- 
tributions on related topics. A collection of 
papers on witchcraft appeared in 1935, and 
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a memorandum on culture contact in 1938. 
African Political Systems, probably the most 
successful of these symposia, followed in 1940. 
Ten years later there was one on kinship, and 
the latest in the series is the present volume on, 
roughly speaking, magic, morality and religion. 
Nine African peoples are described, each in 
about 12,000 words, and there is a 5,000 word 
editorial introduction. The contributors are 
all professional anthropologists of various 
nationalities associated with the Institute. 

Notwithstanding the outstanding contri-' 
butions of a few writers, there was until 
recently a comparative dearth of modern 
studies of religion and magic in Africa. In the 
last two or three years, however, social anthro- 
pologists have begun to sally forth again from 
the well-dug garden of social structure, where 
they have laboured so successfully for two 
decades, out into the still uncharted jungle of 
culture that surroundsit. Itis clear that there 
is still much heavy clearing work to be done 
and many fallen trees to be burnt away before 
the study of religion and magic, or, in to-day’s 
surprising jargon, of cosmological ideas and 
social values, can, like the study of politics or 
kinship, be domesticated and reduced to an 
orderly craft. The present volume is a con- 
siderable advance on what has gone before, but 
it does not handle its themes with the same 
degree of sophistication as was achieved in the 
two preceding symposia. The essayists have 
all gone walking their own way through the 
African cultural jungle, have observed acutely 
and reported with clarity and insight, yet their 
accounts rernain more like travellers’ tales than 
surveyers’ notes. They do not appear to have 
consulted together before they set out on their 
intellectual travels, nor does Professor Forde’s 
introduction attempt to reduce them to a 
commmon frame of reference. 

The study of ideas expressed in words as 
much as in deeds, calls for a high degree of 
linguistic competence, and these essays vindi- 
cate brilliantly the anthropological field tech- 
nique of working slowly without interpreters. 
Yet it is clear that we cannot hope for the same 
precision when analysing ideas as we rightly 
expect in the analysis of those aspects of social 
organization where observation is largelv a 
matter of counting heads. Christian and 
Islamic contact confuse the field situation, 
since these studies are mainly concerned with 
notions arising from the pre-contact situation, 
although all the peoples studied have in fact 
been exposed to several decades of adminis- 
trative and missionary contact. This intro- 
duces a certain doubt about the existential 
basis of the beliefs described in some of the 
essays, and this uncertainty is increased by the 
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stylistic device of reporting all beliefs as if 
they were true. Thus Professor and Mrs. 
Krige, in their otherwise admirable account of 
Lovedu beliefs, say that ‘‘ No ancestor has 
ever been known to concern himself with the 
theft, witchcraft, murder or adultery of any 
descendant .. .’”. We know what they mean, 
and this style of writing avoids continual 
repetition of ‘‘ The people of X believe that 

..’; yet it can divert attention from the 
problem of how beliefs about the supernatural 
and the dead manifest themselves in the 
actions of the living. 

In a world divided into under- and (one pre- 
sumes) over-developed territories, and filled 
with highly coloured notions about primitive 
barbarism and degeneracy, there is a clear call 
for a scholarly account showing that many of 
the peoples of Africa have traditional philo- 
sophies and systems of metaphysics, pantheons 
and demonologies, as subtle and involved as 
those cradled in Europe. This volume fulfils 
this need admirably. But for the specialist, 
the richness of the mental life of African savages 
was established long ago by Junod, if not be- 
fore. African Worlds adds to the ethnographic 
data on primitive ideas, for several of the 
peoples concerned have not been previously 
reported on from this point of view. The 
question is, what does it add to the analysis of 
non-Western thought? Regretfully, I think 
the answer is, not much. I do not think the 
editor is to blame for this. It is true that the 
introduction to African Political Systems has 
had a very great influence on British anthro- 
pology over the last dozen years (some students 
appear to have read almost nothing else). 
Similarly, the long introduction to the kinship 
volume brought together in small compass 
most of the significant items in the development 
of kinship studies up to the time it was written. 
Yet these brilliant syntheses were only possible 
because, for several decades previously, large 
number of field workers and others had been 
writing within a common scheme of analysis 
and using a common vocabularly. In par- 
ticular there was general agreement about 
what kinds of activity were political and what 
were not ; what social relations formed part of 
kinship and what did not. No similar pre- 
paratory period lies behind the present volume, 
nor indeed is there full consensus among the 
authors about what constitutes ‘‘ cosmological 
ideas and social values ’’, and what values are 
not social, what values are not cosmological. 
Sorcery, witchcraft, magic, religion, morality, 
symbolism, myths, spells, curses, prayers, 
songs, proverbs, divine kingship, private and 
public rituals, ceremonies, attitudes, cult 
organizations—from this assortment of topics 
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each author .appears to have made his own 
selection, depending perhaps on what items 
were stressed in the society he studied or in 
which he was interested. Most of the essays 
are by themselves admirable. I was fascinated 
by Griaule and Dieterlen’s account of Dogon 
symbolism, to mention only one. But the 
studies fit together in terms neither of content 
nor framework of analysis, and Forde has 
wisely not attempted the impossible task of 
reducing them to common terms. 

Why should the study of ideas be still in this 
unorganized condition ? Some of the classical 
studies from which modern social anthropology 
is derived were concerned with this very area of 
study. Robertson Smith, Frazer and Durk- 
heim all wrote on religion, and in the seminal 
period of anthropology between the wars there 
was Evans-Pritchard’s study of Zande witch- 
craft, to mention only a few names. Yet 
several of the essays in this volume remind one 
stifl of old-fashioned ethnography, the listing 
of isolated notions which clearly have some 
relevance to the lives of those who hold them, 
but whose relation to one another is not made 
clear. Perhaps part of the reason for this is 
that culture, particularly non-technological 
and non-linguistic culture, has become a kind 
of catch-all category which conveniently 
embraces what is left over when data directly 
relating to social relations have been extracted. 
Social anthropology is a study of systems; for 
the most part these are systems of social 
relations. When social anthropologists write 
not about social relations but about something 
else, we tend to assume, perhaps unjustifiably, 
that they will still present us with systems. 
Ethnography is the life-blood of anthropology ; 
it is its grounding in the minutiae of everyday 
life that prevents anthropology from becoming 
merely speculative, from building models for 
their ownsake. Yet mere cataloguing, we say, 
is not enough. The historian who merely lists 
events, and the botanist who enumerates the 
names of flowers, are now old-fashioned. 
Ethnography, too, demands analysis as well as 
description. Systems are more memorable 
than catalogues. This sounds very nice, but 
presentation of ethnographic data as a system 
presupposes that some kind of systematic 
relationship exists between the data. Does 
it? We are agreed that the political and 
kinship behaviour of persons in a society is 
largely systematic. Social interaction in one 
region of the social field causes, modifies, or 
restricts interaction in other regions ; the field 
is linked by channels of communication. But 
does culture form a system? In particular, 
do “‘ cosmological ideas and social values” 
form asystem? My guess is that they do not, 
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or at least that they do so only in a different 
kind of way, if at all. This point of view 
seems to be shared by several of the essayists, 
who warn the reader that the sophisticated 
analyst inevitably makes the notions of his 
informants appear to be more consistent and 
systematized than they appear to the people 
themselves. If we are dealing here with any 
kind of system, it can only be a system of ideas. 
In societies like our own, with professional 
theologians and philosophers, a great deal of 
systematizing of metaphysical and moral ideas 
is carried on. The history of Western philo- 
sophy and Christian theology is largely a 
record of centuries of argument between pro- 
fessional thinkers, striving to make their 
beliefs systematic and consistent. But lay- 
men, and perhaps professional thinkers in their 
non-professional lives, are not bound by these 
public systems. Every person, if he is con- 
sistent in his beliefs at all, makes his own 
synthesis out of the general cultural background 
and his own experience and desires. If his 
ideas do form a system, the systematizing is 
done in his own mind by comprehending several 
ideas at once, and hence is to some extent 
specific to himself. In the societies described 
in this book, there are priests but no theo- 
logians; there is religion but no schools of 
theology. There are sorcerers and magicians, 


but no examining body controlling professional 


standards. There are no heretics because 
there is no orthodoxy. There is, as Maquet 
notes for Ruanda, a measure. of consensus in 
each society about metaphysical ideas, and 
indeed our whole-concept of social control 
through mystical sanctions presupposes con- 
sensus. Religious ceremonies involving many 
people could scarcely take place unless there 
was some measure of agreement among the 
participants about the form of the ceremony. 
But consensus derives from the existence of a 
common culture to which all contribute. It 
does not imply that culture as a whole generates 
a systematic body of thought. Indeed the 
analysis of ceremonies in terms of their “‘ social 
function ”’ is surely only possible because the 
same ceremony can mean many different things 
to different people. Ideas do not communicate 
with one another, but persons holding various 
overlapping ideas do communicate. Social 
relations between persons form a system, but 
not necessarily the ideas these persons hold. 
Culture is not the perfectly integrated whole 
the early functionalists perhaps thought it 
was. This volumeshows thisclearly. Culture 
contains inconsistencies, redundancies and 
irrelevancies, and what our nineteenth-century 
predecessors called “survivals” 
children learn, select, modify, invent and 
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forget. Some make their own systematic 
synthesis; others, in some contexts, accept 
their synthesis ready-made from the pro- 
fessionals, where there are any; many, I 
suspect, never achieve a consistent system of 
beliefs at all. 

I hope these heretical and unsystematic 
thoughts, prompted by reading this book, will 
encourage others to make their own selection 
of ideas from this rich store. 

J. A. Barnes. 


Leonard Nelson zum Gedachtnis. Edited by 
Minna Specht and Willi Eichler. Verlag 
“ Offentliches Leben” Frankfurt & Gét- 
tingen, 1953. 
One of the most characteristic outward forms 
of German intellectual life is the Kreis, a circle 
of men and women who gather around a master. 
Around Leonard Nelson (1882-1927), a pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Géttingen, one of these 
circles grew up, but it differed from most other 
circles in one important respect since a central 
principle of Nelson’s thought was that of a 
thorough criticism of all opinions, including his 
own. While this volume is a collection com- 
memorating the personality and work of Nelson 
it is not mere adulation. Indeed, in what is 
perhaps the most important essay of the 
symposium, Grete Henry-Hermann examines 
Nelson’s philosophy critically, though sym- 
pathetically. It appears that although Nelson 
influenced only a rather limited number of 
people, he stimulated thinking in many spheres. 
This is brought out by the variety of subjects 
contained in this volume, for the essays deal 
with the application of Nelson’s thought to 
jurisprudence, ethics, epistemology, social and 
political theory, economics and educational 
theory. Even the relationship between psy- 
chology and biology is discussed. This 
memorial volume thus makes it plain how 
inspiring Nelson had been as a person and 
teacher. It is, however, more difficult to form 
an impartial account of his stature as a thinker 
from this volume alone. If, from the multi- 
tude of Nelson’s interests, one central problem 
should perhaps be singled out it is his work on 
the relations between ethics and politics. 
Nelson was inspired by J. F. Fries (1773-1843), 
a philosopher virtually unknown in this coun- 
try but for some violently antagonistic remarks 
in Hegel’s Philosophy of Right and in his Science 
of Logic. To have been the founder of a Neo- 
Friesian school incidentally speaks for Nelson’s 
integrity of mind since Fries was an extreme 
anti-semite and Nelson was of Jewish descent. 
Fries had sought to develop Kant’s thought, 
especially his political thought, but his work 
is hardly an improvement on Kant, though in 
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its time it may have been a useful corrective 
to Hegel. A similar view may be taken of 
Nelson, one of whose books, in the wake of 
Fries, is significantly entitled The Critique of 
Practical Reason. Both Fries and Nelson at 
times appear excessively abstract; the more 
important, therefore, it is to know that Nelson, 
mainly through his interest in education, 
wielded some influence on socialist youth. For 
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From School to University: A Study, with 
special veference to University Entrance. 
R. R. Dale. Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 
1954. Pp. 258. ars. 

Mr. Davz’s book is concerned with the prob- 

lems of student failure and student selection, 

and the transition from school to University. 

, He has attempted to make the book useful to 

“all school staffs, local administrators and 

educational authorities, and... intending 

university students”’. To write a book of 
equal value to all the members of such a mixed 
audience (presumably he would also include 
university teachers, educational psychologists 
and social scientists) is an impossible task, and 
although Mr. Dale has some interesting and 
sensible points to make, the main weakness of 
his book is its diversification of aim and effort. 

Certain chapters (e.g. Chapter 2, ‘‘ The Prog- 

nostic Value of the University Entrance 

Examination ’’) are written for the educa- 

tional psychologists, others (e.g. Chapter 9, 

“ Instruction and Supervision’) appear to be 

directed at university teachers, while parts of 

the book (e.g. Appendix B, ‘‘ Faculty Classical 

Language Requirements for Degree Courses ’’) 

are summaries of entrance regulations for 

school staffs and students. In attempting to 
please a variety of audiences, Mr. Dale has 
probably failed to satisfy any of them. 
Having said this it is important to point out 
the real merits of the work. It brings together 
and comments upon a great deal of previous 
work on university selection and failure in 

Britain, America and Australia and includes a 

useful and extensive bibliography. Mr. Dale’s 

own research is of some interest although his 
sample was too small for the results to be 
treated as anything more than interesting 
hypotheses. This book in spite of its imperfec- 
tions will be essential to students of university 
selection and university life in Britain for some 
time to come. 

A. T. 
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instance, one of the contributors to the volume 
is a metal-worker and at present a member of 
the West Berlin City Council. Nelson’s work 
then, as the nature of his influence shows, is 
not without interest. For to have seriously 
attempted to develop Kantian principles of 
politics commends it to the student of German - 
political thought. 
H. S. REIss. 
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Les Femmes Universitaires. Claire Leplae. 
Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain, 1952. 
35 Fr. Bel. 


Tuts pamphlet is the first in a series entitled 
“* Le travail de la femme ’’, and reports mainly 
an inquiry made by interview and question- 
naire among some of the “ diplémées ”’ of the 
University of Louvain. The number involved 
are small—trio interviews in all. It concerned 
the social and geographical origin of the 
students, and their motives in coming to 
the University: the use made by women of 
their qualifications and their feelings about 
their various jobs: social relations within the 
different professions and the rival claims of 
marriage and professional work. This pam- 
phlet is both interesting and important. 
Ss. E 


The Psychology of Pierre Janet. Elton Mayo. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1952. 
Pp. vii + 132. 8s. 6d. 


Tue aim of this little book, “notes .. . in- 
tended to provide some guidance for those who 
wish to read Janet in the originai French as 
an aid to their studies of society or of indus- 
try ’’, is a modest one, nor can it be said that 
the modesty is ill-placed. The description of 
Janet’s theory is quite uncritical nor is any 
attempt made to compare it with other theories 
such as that of Freud. Much play is made 
with the social significance of Janet’s theories 
of obsessive thinking. But the reader who 
hopes for more precise information about the 
reiation between Janet’s theories and those of 
Elton Mayo, beyond what is tantalizingly 
adumbrated in the latter’s two major works, 
will be disappointed. One is left full of 
questions and the lazy, comfortable style of 
the book that does not answer them gives rise 
to the feeling that the reverse side of the medal 
has been too much neglected. 
W. H. N. H. 
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The Science of Mind and Brain. 
Hutchinson’s . University Library (Psy- 
chology), 1953. Pp. 160. 8s. 6d. 


Tus book, intended both for the general 
reader and the student of the cerebral cortex, 
is obviously written with one eye on the 
dilettante of cybernetics, to put him in the 
physiological picture. It is short, interestingly 
written though perhaps a little too elliptical 
for its wider audience. It surprisingly omits 
mention of any researches with the electro- 
encephalogram, and treats the cerebral cortex 
very much in isolation from the rest of the 
brain. It is unlucky in having so potent a 
rival in its field as Adrian’s Physical Back- 
ground of Perception, yet because of its text- 
book aspirations it does deal with topics un- 
touched by Adrian, notably in the chapters on 
the frontal lobes and on the technical problems 
of measuring the comparative brain-weights of 
different species. 


J. S. Wilkie. 


W. BX. &. 


The Philosophy of J. S. Mill. R. P. Anschutz. 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 192. I5s. 


Joun Stuart MILL is becoming fashionable 
again, and is no longer regarded as merely a 
thinker whose mistakes are stated with such 
clarity that they provide an admirable exercise 
for the undergraduate sharpening his teeth for 
tougher, but more nutritious fare. The abuse 
that Mill suffered at the hands of the late 
nineteenth-century English Hegelians and the 
neglect with which academic philosophers have 
more recently regarded him were not justified : 
Professor Britton in his recent Pelican and 
Dr. Anschutz should do much to restore Mill 
to his proper place: 

Dr. Anschutz in this clear and lucid analysis 
is not much concerned with those portions of 
Mill’s writings which are of the greatest interest 
to sociologists. Mill’s study of Comte and the 
famous Sixth Book of his Logic have more to 
say on the method of the social sciences than 
is usually recognized, but Dr. Anschutz is 
essentially writing for the professional philo- 
sopher, logician, and student of the method of 
the physical sciences. This does not mean that 
he is not concerned with Mill’s political and 
social thought, but rather that his concern 
stems from Mill’s positive recommendations 
and his theory of reform. One may also feel 
that Dr. Anschutz leaves these topics with a 
certain pleasure and is more interested in what 
he has to say about Mill as an epistemologist 
and logician. Nevertheless, even sociologists 
would find this an interesting and useful study. 

R. M. 


Notes on the Teaching of Statistics in Schools. 
B. C. Brookes. Heinemann, 1952. Pp. viii 
+ 80. $s. 

THESE notes were first prepared in connection 
with discussions on the Royal Statistical 
Society’s Committee on the Teaching of Statis- 
tics in Schools. It became apparent that, if 
statistics were to be introduced into schools on 
a wider scale, there would be a need for a 
special textbook and also for some guidance to 
teachers on how to teach the subject most 
effectively. A book of which Mr. Brookes was 
joint author covered the first need and the 
present booklet well meets the second. 

In many schools statistics is already being 
taught, usually as part of mathematics, 
occasionally as a separate Sixth Form subject, 
and sometimes not as a special subject at all but 
rather as an approach in the study of others. 
Several examining bodies include questions or 
papers on statistics in their General Certificate 
Examinations, and Section II of this book- 
let is a teaching ‘commentary’ on these 
examination syllabuses. 

However, both the Royal Statistical Society 
Report and Mr. Brookes are careful not to over- 
state the case for statistics as a separate school 
subject. There certainly is a case, but it has 
to be judged against the background of an 
already overcrowded school curriculum and 
the claims of other subjects. The case that is 
stressed, and rightly so, is for using the “ statis- 
tical approach ’’ in appropriate parts of the 
general curriculum, say in analysing the results 
of a physics experiment or in learning about 
current affairs. Section I of these Notes 
describes many such possibilities and the way 
in which statistics can be introduced to child- 
ren as a useful and fascinating technique. The 
booklet is imaginatively written and illustrated 
and will be an invaluable help to teachers. 

C. A. M. 


The Teaching of Statistics in Schools. A report 
of the Council of the Royal Statistical 
Society, 1951. Pp. 12. ss. (Also pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Society, Pt. I, 
1952.) 

A TOLERANT document pleading for the utiliza- 

tion of the statistical approach in general 

education and for the teaching of statistics in 

a more specialist way, particularly in the sixth 

form of Grammar Schools. An appendix gives 

the syllabuses of the subject which were in- 
cluded as options in the papers on mathematics 
by four of the eight examining authorities for 

the General Certificate of Education in 1950. 

H. S. B. 
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